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FOREWORD 


We are submitting herewith a report of the — of 
the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration held at The Ohio State 
University during the period June 1930, 1950, inclusive, This 
Seminar was held under the auspices of the American Association of 


Colleges of Pharmacy and was financed by means of a grant from The 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 


It is the opinion of the Committee that the Seminar was 


successful in accomplishing its purpose, Members of the teaching 
staff had evidently given considerable thought and had spent cone 
siderable time in preparation and selection of the material to be 


presented as their contributions, As had been requested, mimeo= 


graphed copies of abstracts of the several presentations were 


available for distribution to registrants, In our opinion all 


presentations were of high quality, both in respect to subject 


matter and delivery, 


After careful study it was decided by the Committee to have 


the abstracts bound for distribution, Two copies of this report 


are being forwarded to every College of Pharmacy in the United States, 


one of which should be placed in the College Library and the other 


should be placed in the hands of the Head of the Department of 


Pharmacy Administration for his use and guidance, 
Please note in the back of this volume a list of all regis~ 
trants, The total number of registrants was sixty-six and thirty- 


five Colleges of Pharmacy were represented, 
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We wish to take this opportunity to again thank the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education for its generous financial 


assistance in making it possible to hold the Seminars, Teachers 


from our Pharmacy schools are thus greatly stimulated and enabled 
' to vastly improve the content of their courses and their teaching . 
procedures, The value of sant a program is vast in its potentials, 
Many thousands of pharmacy students will benefit thereby and thus, 


over the years, the profession itself will favorably reflect and 


justify the Foundation expenditures for Seminar purposes, The 
Directors of the Foundation are to be complimented upon their broad 


vision in recognizing the great need for such Seminars and the 
donors to the fund can be assured that their contributions are serv 
ing a constructive purpose, 
We also wish to express thanks to all those who kindly par~ 
ticipated in the program of the Seminar, and finally, we wish to 
express our deep appreciation to those in attendance for their 
regular attendance and respectful attention throughout the period 


of the program, 


Respectfully submitted, 


A.A,C.P. Committee on Seminar 


Joseph B, Burt 
Hugo H, Schaefer 

Louis C, Zopf 

E, Maynard 

B, Christensen, Chairman 
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DOES THE PHARMACY STUDENT NEED BUSINESS TRAINING? 


By E. L. Newcomb 


The vast majority of pharmacy graduates ultimately become drug 
store managers or owners, The operation of a drug store includes a 
substantial amount of buying and selling as well as attending to 

many other details incident to the conduct of any retail business, 
It therefore becomes of prime importance that those who are prepar~ 
ing themselves to manage or own and operate retail drug stores should 
have good sound training in the basic principles relating to the 
conduct of a retail business, The pharmacy student who expects to 
devote his life work to teaching or research does not have the urgent 
need for this business training, except for the conduct of his per 


sonal affairs, as does the student who plans to run a retail drug 
store, 


Rapid expansion in the field of distribution has taken place in 
this country since the turn of the century, Because of this fact 
there has been a great increase in the demand for well organized — 
college training courses in the various fields of business, Schools 
of business have been developed by most of our state universities, 
In addition, there are many excellent individual colleges of business, 
For the most part these schools represent the younger colleges of 

our institutions of higher learning, They now offer regular four 
year undergraduate programs of study leading to a bachelor's degree, 
Many cffer graduate work leading to the master's degree or a doce 
torate degree, Each year more students apply for admission than they 
can provide with teaching facilities, Courses offered are of a pro- 
fessional and scientific character, 


Our colleges of pharmacy have long recognized the value of busi~- 
ness training for their graduates who mostly enter the retail practice 
of pharmacy, Back in 1900 the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy re- 
quired all students to take a course of business subjects which was 
offered, This included single and double entry bookkeeping, buying 
and selling, business contracts, notes, laws relating to business, 

etc, The course closed with each student being required to go through 

with all of the procedures incident to the purchase, operation for a 
period and then sale of a drug store, It was an intensely practical 
and valuable course; I know from personal experience, A few other 

colleges of pharmacy were offering similar courses at that time, 

These early courses were taught not by experts in the field of busi- 

ness but rather by some professor of pharmacy or chemistry, Unfor 

tunately this still goes on to a large extent, 


This is an age of specialization, In the arts, in the professions 
and in science we have specialists of all kinds, We would, today, 

no more think of hiring an expert in accounting or economics to teach 
pharmaceutical chemistry than we would think of choosing a chemist to 
teach economics and accounting, Experts in the various fields of 
pharmacy are not qualified to teach business subjects - and experts. 
in business subjects are not properly equipped to teach pharmaceutical 
subjects, Yet, this is very largely what we have been trying to do, 
It just does not make sense, It is no doubt true that much of the 
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criticiem of our colleges of pharmacy on training in bustaee sub= 
_ jects has been due to poor teaching, 


These facts today are becoming generally recognized and accepted, 
One needs to be cautious not to overly criticize what has been done 
in the past. Most believe that our colleges of pharmacy did the 
best that they could under the circumstances during the last fifty 
years, Certainly they should be commended for the effort to pro- 
vide some form of business training, The complexities of modern 
business operations are far more intricate than ever before, Teach- 
ing methods which may have been sufficient in days gone by are now 
no longer adequate, 


The recent Pharmaceutical Survey gave careful attention to this 
subject, The Survey made a definite recommendation that each accredited 
college of pharmacy should have a separate department of business 
administration, This department should include economics, accounting, 
business law, drug store management, merchandising, etc, A staff of 
experts duly qualified should teach these subjects, Some of these 
courses such as economics and accounting may well be given in the 
freshman or sophomore year; others should be given in the junior or 
senior year, 


The successful pharmacist of the future will need to know how to 
departmentize his store, how to maintain departmental operating 
costs, how to determine handling costs for different items and groups 
of items, He will need to know and apply the basic principles of 
sound buying, turnover and mark-up, He will need to know more about 
the proper allocation and utilization of space, All of these sub- 


jects and many others call for college instruction of a very high 
order, 


How are cur colleges of pharmacy to provide this kind of instruc- 
tion? To many of us this is our most difficult problem, The need 
for a radical change is generally recognized, The fact that some 
thirty-five of our accredited colleges of pharmacy are represented 
here at this Seminar is most commendable, It indicates complete 
awareness of the importance of the problem and a realization that 
something must be done, 


Schools of pharmacy representing a university, also having a 
school of business, are most fortunate, They may utilize staff 
experts in their schools of business to teach some of the basic 
courses such as economics and accounting, Such teachers may also be 
secured by colleges of pharmacy not having a university connection, 
On the other hand instructors adequately qualified to teach drug 
store management and closely related subjects are very few and far 
between, Still more scarce is the teacher well fitted to serve as 


head of the proposed Department of Pharmacy Administration, 


Fortunately, just at this time, at least two of our graduate 
schools are now offering work leading to the Ph.D, degree with a 
joint pharmacy-commerce major, One of these schools is right here 
at Ohio State University, the other at Wisconsin, In the not too 
distant future these graduate schools should be turning out manpower 
qualified to head up the new departments of business administration 
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of our pharmacy colleges which are so urgently needed, The American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education has already underwritten two 
graduate fellowships covering work with majors in pharmacy-commerce 

subjects, Others no doubt will be provided in the future, 


Until a more adequate suvply of qualified teachers is available, 
every effort should be made to improve the quality and character of 
teaching by the existing manpower, This can be accomplished through. 
attendance at Seminars such as this, Much also can be learned by 
following closely the current research being directed by the N,A,R,.D,. 
on Retail Drug Store Handling Costs, and the results of other research 
such as that of Hli Lilly & Company on Retail Drug Store Operating 
Costs, The work of the Bureéu of Education on Fair Trade will also 
furnish much valuable information for the teaching of efficient drug 
store operation, Much of the research conducted by the National 
Wholesale Druggists! Association during recent years relates to retail 
drug store operation, The books by Heckert and Dickerson on Drug 
Store Accounting, and by Nolen & Maynard on Drug Store Management are 
being used as required texts by many of our colleges of pharmacy and 
serving in a most effective way, There are many other sources of 
information relating to successful drug store operation which are 
not being as extensively used by our colleges of pharmacy as desirable, 


Each of us will take away from this first Pharmacy Administration 
Seminar a vast amount of valuable information, If we all make the . 
full use of it that is possible it will go a long way toward improv- 
ing our teaching of business subjects to pharmacy students, 
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SEMINAR IN PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


To be held in Social Administration Auditorium, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, June 19th to 30th inclusive, 


duspices of American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 


PROGRAM 


We are giving you herewith the time schedule of classes, 
the general topics to be discussed, and the name of the facuity 
member who. has consented to lead thé discussion, Each faculty 
member will offer opportunity to ask questions at the close of 
the period, An intermission of 10 minutes may be allowed between 
Classes if desired, 


Monday, June 19th 


9:00 A.M, Announcements Dr. Christensen, Cha! yman, 
Committee on Seminar; Ohio State University 


9315 Principles of Economics as Applied to the Practice 


of Pharmacy = Dr. J. 4. Goodness, Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy 


10:00 Accounting Problems of the Retail Drug Store ~ 
Dr, William E, Dickerson, Ohio State University 


11800 Management of Retail Pharmacies - Dr, Stephen Wilson, 
University of Pittsburgh 


12:00 Luneh 


1:00 P.M, Educational Principles and Teaching Techniques - 
Dr. C, B, Mendenhall, Ohio State University 


2300 Same 


3200 Business Organization - Mr, William R, Davidson, Ohio 
State University 


Tuesday, June 20th 


9:00 A.M, Principles of Economics, continued = Goodness 


10:00 Accounting Problems, continued - Dickerson 
11:00 Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued = Wilson 
12:00 . Lunch 


1:00 P.M, Educational Principles and Teaching Techniques, con 
tinued ~ Mendenhall 


2300 Same 
3300 Business Organization, continued - Davidson 
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9:00 A.M, 
10:00 
11:00 
12:00 

1!00 P.M, 


2300 
3300 


9:00 A.M, 
10:00 


11300 
12:00 


1:00 P.M, 


2300 
3300 


9:00 A.M. 
10:00 
11300 
12:00 

1300 P.M. 

2300 

3300 


Wednesday, June 2ist 


Pharmaceutical Economics, continued - Goodness 
Accounting Problems, continued = Dickerson 
Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued - Wilson 
Lunch 


Educational Principles and Teaching Techniques, con= 
tinued - Mendenhall 


Same 
Business Organization, continued ~ Davidson 


Thursday, June 22nd 


Pharmaceutical Economics, continued ~ Goodness 

Accounting Problems, continued Dickerson 

Management of Retail Pharmacies, contimued ~ Wilson 

Lunch 

The Use of the Model Pharmacy as a Laboratory for Drug 
Store Merchandising and Sales Promotion — Dr, Seymour 
B, Jeffries, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 

Accounting Problems, contimed ~ Dickerson 


Accounting Laboratory - Dr, W, 3, Dickerson and Mr, 
Harry Maerker, both of Ohio State University 


Friday, June 23rd 


Pharmaceutical Economics, contimued = Goodness 


Accounting Problems, Dickerson 


Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued = Wilson 
Lunch 

The Use of the Nodel Pharmacy, continued - Jeffries 
Accounting Problems, continued = Dickerson 

Accounting Laboratory, contimed ~ Dickerson & Maerker 
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SECOND WEEK 
* 
Monday, June 26th 
9:00 A.M, Pharmaceutical Economics, continued ~ Goodness 
10:00 Accounting Problems, contimed - Dickerson 
11:00 Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued ~ Wilson 
12800 . Lunch 


1:00 P.M, Does the Pharmacy Student Need Business Training? = 
Dr, E, L. Newcomb, Director, American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education 


2300 Pharmacy Laws - Federal - Dr, Hugo H, Schaefer, Dean, 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 


3300 Accounting Laboratory, continued - Dickerson & Maerker 


Tuesday, June 27th 
9:00 A,M, Pharmaceutical Economics, contimed ~ Goodness 


10:00 Marketing Manufactured Products ~ Dr, H. 6, Nolen, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc, 


11:00 Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued ~ Wilson 
12300 tuneh 


1:00 P.M, Drug Store Persomel - Mr, 7, G. Crawford, Director of 
Personnel, Walgreen Drug Stores 


2300 Pharmacy Laws, contimed.- Schaefer 


3300 Merchandising - Mr, J, 0, Peckham, Executive Vice 
President, A, C, Nielsen Co, 


Wednesday, June 2$th 


9:00 4,Mé, Pharmaceutical Economics, contimed - Goodness 


10300 Marketing Mamfactured Products, contimed - Nolen 
11300 Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued - Wilson 
12:00 Inunch 


1:00 P.M. Drug Store Personnel, contimed - Crawford 
2300 Pharmacy Laws, contimed + Schaefer 
3300 Accounting Laboratory, contimed ~- Dickerson & Maerker 
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Thursday, June 29th 


9:00 A.M. Pharmaceutical Economics, continued ~ Goodness 


10:00 Marketing Mamfactured Products, continued ~ Nolen 
11:00 Management of Retail Pharmacies, continued - Wilson 
12:00 tLuneh 


1:00 P.M. The Prescription Department - Dr, Ralph Clark, Dean, 
College of Pharmacy, University of Oklehoma 


2300 Pharmacy Laws, contimed - Schaefer 
3300 Accounting Problems, concluded ~ Dickerson 


Friday, June 30th 
9:00 A.M. Pharmaceutical Economics, concluded - Goodness 


10300 Marketing Manufactured Products, concluded - Nolen 
11300 Management of Retail Pharmacies, concluded ~ Wilson 
12300 Lunch 


1:00 P.M, The Prescription Department, concluded - Clark 
2300 Pharmacy Laws, concluded - Schaefer 


3:00 Reviews of the Seminar - B, V, Christensen, J, H, Goodness, 
and Stephen B, Wilson 


A.A,C.P. Committee on Seminar, 
J, B, Burt 
Le Ce Zopf 
H. H. Schaefer 
H, H. Maynard 


B, V. Christensen, Chairman 
June 5, 1950 
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PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


This Consultative Committee was appointed by the Director 

of the Pharmaceutical Survey to cooperate with the Committee 
on Curviculum in making a special stuuy of the area of 
"Pharmacy Administration," This report is included in the | 
monograph on The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, Grateful acknow 
ledgement is hereby made for permission to use this statement 
in the Report of the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration, 
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PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


A very large proportion of the students in colleges of pharmacy prepare 
themselves to maintain and operate retail pharmacies, It is essential, there- 
fore, that the pharmaceutical curriculum include subjects aimed at developing: 
competency in such activities, 


Definition and Scope 


Pharmacy administration, as used in this report, is the study of the 
acquisition, management, and operation of a retail pharmacy, Broadly conceived, 
it deals with facts and principles that are appropriately covered under econ- 
omics, -ccounting, drug marketing, pharmacy management, and law, 


Instruction in the administrative aspects of a retail pharmacy has been 
siven under various titles, Formerly the term commercial pharmacy was used, and 
one finds it in occasional use today, Later the term pharmaceutical economics 
was employed in some quarters, and it was adopted in 1929 by the conference of. 
teschers in this field, The term employed in this report -- "pharmacy adminis= 
tration" -— is adapted from business administration, which is now much used in 
colleges and universities to comprise an extensive field of study, 


Pharmacy administration selects from the great wealth of lmowledge of 
business administration and law those facts and principles that are pertinent | 
to the maintenance and operation of e pharmacy and adapts them to its purposes, 
Moreover, it develops certain additional facts and principles of its own; that 
is, facts and principles that are distinctive in the management of a pharmacy, 
It does all this from the point of view of rendering professional pharmaceutical 
service for the public, 


Basic Considerations 


To a large extent the modern pharmacy is a merchandising enterprise which 
operates in a highly competitive field, The pharmacist directs a complex mer~ 
chandising establishment which carries several thousand items, and represents 
@ sizable investment, His anmal sales may average more than $60,000, He employs 
personnel for various purposes and has numerous business and financial relation- 
ships, The pharmacist's success in operating the establishment depends largely 
uwoen his ability to use the same managerial principles and tools that are 

employed in merchandising generally, To be sure, a pharmacy has distinctly 
professional aspects which must be conserved, but obviously it is not possible 


to operate the pharmacy unless the economic and administrative aspects also 
have attention, 


A considerable part of the retail vharmacist's time is spent in the 
Management of his store, rather than in the preparation of prescriptions, True, 
the vital element of his business, the professional aspect on which the commun 


* This chapter was prepared with the assistance of a consultative committee 
consisting of: (1) B. Olive Cole, Phar,D,, LL.3., professor of economics and 
pharmaceutical law, University of Naryland; (2) Joseph H, Goodness, Ph,G,, 
B.B.A,, LL.ji,, associate professor of economics and business administration, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; (3) Harold H, Maynard, Ph,D,, professor of 
marketing and chairman of the Department of Business Organization, Ohio State 
University; (4) Herman C, Nolen, Ph.D., vice president, McXesson and Robbins, 
Inc,, formerly associate professor of marketing at Ohio State University; (5) 
Paul C, Olsen, P2,D., lecturer on accounting and marketing, Rutcers University 
and Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; (5) Stenhen Wilson, Ph,D,, 
professor of pharmacy and vice dean of the College of Pharmacy, University of 
Pittsburgh, 
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ity and professional medicine are dependent, is his training and experience in 
the science and art of pharmacy without which he would be a retailer and nothing 
more, However, he cannot long maintain his establishment, which serves as a 
vehicle for the presentation of his professional services, with training in the 
science and art of pharmacy alone, 


In recent years the principles of administering business in a very 
complicated economic order have been formulated and organized, Concurrently 
there has been a rapid development of instruction in business administration, 
and many young men who plan to engage in business activities now pursue courses 
in this field in college as preparation for their work, In fact, so great are 
the financial risks involved and so difficult are many of the problems that have 
to be dealt with that only the unwary and the reckless enter upon business beyond 
a very small scale without first having acquired a knowledge of business principles 
both through careful study and some form of firstehand contact with it, 


The point of view of this report is that a college or school of pharmacy 
“cannot, in justice to its students, neglect training in pharmacy administration, 
It is not enough that students who prepare to be retail pharmacists should have 
good training in the science courses; the college or school has an obligation to 
provide them with the necessary training to practice their profession, A mere — 
smattering of knowledge about the administrative aspects of pharmacy is not suf- 
ficient for the pharmacist, He needs to comprehend sound principles of economics 

and administration, Involved in this understanding are a knowledge of (1) 
economic institutions, (2) the flow of goods from producer to consumer, (3) the 
managoment of an onterprise or establishment, and ('!) the logal aspects of 
establishing and operating a pharmacy, 


The demands must be recognized through substantial courses in the field 
of pharmacy administration to the extent that they become a major feature of the 
curriculum, This field must. have the same kind of careful study as other divi- 
sions of the curriculum; it should not be limited to teaching activities but 
should also include research, 


Fear is sometimes expressed that the introduction of adequate instruction 
in administration in the pharmaceutical curriculum may prove inimical to pro- 
fessional ideals and standards, lo doubt that danger may be present, but it can 
be eliminated if sufficient instruction time is allowed so that the ethical and 
social aspects of pharmacy administration may be given as well as its operating 
principles, Greatly abbreviated administration courses are most likely to be 

dangerous in this respect, 


Instruction in College Pharmacy 


Instruction in the field of pharmacy administration is offered by all 
Colleges of pharmacy but in varying amounts, For example, one college offers 
only one course -~ pharmaceutical law -- and gives only one semester hour of. 
credit for it, In contrast, another college of pharmacy includes in its cum 
riculum four courses amounting to 18 semester hours of credit, distributed as 
follows: (1) Economics, 6; (2) accounting, 3; (3) pharmaceutical economics 
(drug store management), 5; and (4) jurisprudence, i. Between these extremes 
the total number of semester hours devoted to this instruction are as shown 
in table 1, the average (arithmetic mean) being 9, 
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Table 1, Distribution of colleges of pharmacy according to the 


number of semester hours of instruction in pharmacy 
administration included in the curriculum, 


Semester Number of Semester Number of - 
hours of colleges of hours of colleges of 
instruction pharmacy instruction pharmacy 

18 1 & 13 

1 1 2 

2 6 

1 3 5 

3 2 

1 3 2 

12 2 2 2 

11 1 1 

10 

g Total.... 


The branches of pharmacy administration most commonly included in 
pharmaceutical curriculums are pharmaceutical law and drug store management, 
(See table 2,) Other branches taught in more than half of the colleges are 
economics and accounting, Most of these courses carry 3 or more semester 
hours of credit, with the exception of pharmaceutical law for which the 
average is 2 semester hours, 


Table 2, Distribution of colleges of pharmacy according to the 
muiber of semester hours of instruction in various 
branches of pharmacy administration included in the 

curriculum, 


Semester Number of colleges of pharmacy offering 
hours of Drug Store Advertising Pharmaceutical 
instruction Economics Accounting Management Salesmanship Law 


T 1 1 eee eee eee 
6 6 eee 5 eee 1 3 
4 1 eee 2 eee eee 
2 1 12 1 2 
3 25 20 13 7 9 
2 i 5 18 1 35 
1 1 6 


Median 3 3 3 

(semesiar hrs, ) 

Total number 

of ‘colleges 35 33 50 9 52 


The Program Recommended 


In recommending the instruction in pharmacy administration that is 
essential in the pharmaceutical curriculum one must select from a wealth of 

materials in such subjects as economics, management, and jurisprudence those 

that are particularly pertinent to the operations of a retail pharmacy, The ~ 
subject matter must be extensive enough to provide an adequate foundation for 
understanding those operations to the point where the student is able to judge 
the operations critically and to carry them on intellicently and as befits a 
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The program suggested comprises the following subjects: (1) Principles 
of Economics, as a foundation course, 3 semester hours; (2) Drug Marketing, 
3 semester hours; (3) Pharmacy Accounting, 3 semester hours; (1) cy 
Management, 3 semester hours; (5) Pharmaceutical Law, 3 semester hours; (6) 
Business Law, 3 semester hours (as an elective), : 


The subject of ethical and professional relations may also be regarded 
as belonging in this field of instruction, but in this report it is dealt with 
under the heading of "Pharmacy," (See Chapter 9.) 


In the following sections an effort has been made to sugzest from the 
large amount of teaching material now available in these fields of study that 
which appears to have a definite relation to retail pharmacy, Because the 
content of some of the subjects has not been well compiled the outlines are . 
in some cases rather detailed, These outlines are not intended as teaching 
outlines, although some of them may perhaps be adapted for teaching purposes, 


Principles of Economics 


The course in principles of economics serves as a foundation for all the 
courses in administration, except perhaps accounting, ‘The objective is to 
acquire knowledge of economic institutions and structure and to learn the 
basic facts of economic society which will enable the student to understand 
the courses in administration, The course should be descriptive rather than 
statistical in character, The usual introductory college course in economics 
should serve the purpose, provided it is practical in outlook and not too highly 


theoretical and philosophical, and provided it is vitalized by much reference 
to the actual world of economic affairs, 


In case the colleges and schools of pharmacy should decide to require 
two years of college education prior to admission to the professional school, 
they might well suggest that such preliminary education should include a sub= 


stantial course in economics, It may be regarded as within the realm of . 
general education, 


The course in principles of economics should carry 3 semester hours of 
credit, which will require 48 hours of didactic instruction, 


Drug Marketing 


veg pong. as used in this report includes all the activities involved 
in the flow of goods from the manufacturer to the retailer, excluding those. 


activities that change the form of the goods during this time, It is a back 
ground course rather than a course dealing exclusively with the activities of 
drug stores, The activities of marketing from the retailer to the consumer 
are treated under courses on drug store management, A substantial course in 
the principles should be a prerequisite for the course in drug marketing, 


The study of this course should provide for the student: (1) Understand- 
ing of marketing institutions and their functions under the existing economic 
‘system; and (2) information oriented primarily to the retailer that will help 
the pharmacist understand the policies and procedures of manufacturers and 
middlemen and the reasons for the existence of various types of competition, and 
that will thereby assist him in the formulation of management policies and 


Operation principles in whatever branch of pharmacy or the drug trade he may 
engages 


The following outline suggests the character of the content for the course 
in drug marketing, 


I, Manufacturers! methods of marketing 
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Manufacturers! methods of marketing (continued) 


26 


Channels of distribution available to the manufacturer: Manue 
facturer to consumer, to practitioner, to retailer of various 


types, to wholesaler, to selling or manufacturers! agents and 
to other middlemen, 


Factors determining choice of channels: Width of line, .Mnan~ 
cial position, Type of product, Cost of distribution, Amount . 
of potential and existing demand the channel can satisfy, Tradi- 
tional distribution channels, Legal limitations on distribution 
methods, Standardization of records and internal organization, 
Desire to control promotional effort, 


wholesaler 


1, Economic position of the wholesaler: Statistics (number, sales. 


volume, costs, etc, ). Economic services performed by the whole~ 
saler, 


Types of wholesalers: Full-line service wholesaler, Specialty 

(short line) service wholesaler, Cooperatively owned wholesaler, 3 
Functional middlemen, as selling and mamfacturers! agents and 
brokers and commission merchants, 


Classification of wholesalers by trades, 
houses, Others, 


Professional supply 


retailer 


1. Economic position of the retailer: Statistics (number, sales. 
volume, average sales, etc.). Economic services rendered; im 
portance to society, 


2. Independent retailer: Importance (statistical) and trends, ‘ 
U, S. Census and other classifications, Economic advantages and : 
disadvantaces, Types, 


Other types of retailers: Professional outlets, as hospitals, 
clinics, and practitioners, Established non-drug store retail 


outlets, as grocery, department, and variety stores, Employer 
to employee, 


Functions of marixeting 


1, Buying, 2, Selling, 3, Transportation, 4, Storage, 
5. Winancing, 6, Risk bearing. 7, Market information, 


Distritution policies 


Product policies: 


Quality. 


2, Brand and identification policies: Reasons for branding; for 
not branding, ‘Types of brands, Legal status, 


Le Classes of merchandise, Breadth of line, 


Pricing and discount policies: Determination of price, Pricing 
theories, List prices; discounts from list; other forms of dise. 
count, Cut prices, Legal aspects, as fair trade laws, Robinson= 
Patman Act, anti-trust laws, and miscellaneous legislation, 
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Distribution policies (continued) 
5, Credit policies 


6, Service policies: Delivery, “Promotional aids such as demon 
strators and display material, Zmployee training aids, Hormal 
information services, Financing aids, 


7. Advertising and sales promotion policies:. Window and interior 
display, Other forms of pharmacy advertising, Advertising to 
physicians and other professional persons, j 


8, Product liability 
9. Other policies 
VI, Marketing costs and efficiency 
1, Marketing cost data 
2. Trends and their explanation 


3. Measures of efficiency 


The course in drug marketing should carry 3 semester hours of credit, which 
would require 48 hours of didactic instruction, 


The only available textbook in drug marketing is Marketing Drug Products 
by Paul C, Olsen (Rutgers University Press, 1948), It contains a good background 
of reasoning, The book deals also with pharmacy manacsement, 


Pharmacy Accounting 


! This course is a study of the financial records required for the successful 
conduct of a retail pharmacy, It covers the work of collecting, recording 
summarizing, and presenting the information which shows the financial condition 
and the success of. the operations, It is a course in the usual forms of finan- 
cial records, including statements of income and emense, assets and liabilities, 
and credit systems, 


In operating any kind of establishment that involves money and goods it is 
necessary to keep records of transactions, Such records are essential to deter 
mine current operating results and the financial history, as well as a basis for 
guiding and controlling future operations, including: determining profits and 
losses, knowing the financial standing of the business, judging the efficiency 
of practices, clearing up disputes with customers or creditors, preparing tax 
returns, and for numerous other purposes, It is necessary, therefore, that one 
who operates a pharmacy shall understand the purposes and practices of accounting, 
He may not do the actual accounting work himself, but he mst have sufficient 
familiarity with it so he is not dependent upon his accountant to interpret the 
facts recorded, their accuracy, or their significance, OQnly through maintaining 
and using an adequate system of records can the manager of a pharmacy be sure 
that he knows the status of his financial affeirs, 


A study of the causes of failure of 30 pharmacies reported by the National 
Retail Drug Store Survey in 1932 showed inadequate accounting as a major cause 
of failure, The report said: 


"The larze number of casualties among retail stores ermhasizes the common 
knowledge that too much business is conducted on guesses and estimates, What | 
records were used in the drug stores discussed in this report would not have re~ 
vealed at any time the true status of the business or reflected the real results 
for a period of operation, Only 2 of the 30 failed druggists had ever attempted 
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to prevare statements of profit and loss and balance sheets from the accounting 
records maintained in their business, Three kept no records whatsoever$ the 
others had only notebook ledgers in which they recorded merely purchases and 


sales, Most of the failed druggists, for many months on the a to ruin, were 
not aware of their ultimate failure until it arrived, 


"Any business, regardless of size or complexity, should know its degree 
of success or failure, Records alone will show when costs are excessive, when 
working capital is denleted, and when too much is invested in merchandise and 
equipment," 1/ 

The objective of the course in pharmacy accounting is for the student to 


learn to keep and understand records that will furnish orderly and accurate 
figures relating to the operation of a pharmacy, 


The content of the course in pharmacy accounting may be organized in a num 
ber of ways that are acceptable for teaching, The instructor should follow the 
one for which he is best prepared, ‘The following outline may prove useful, at 
least by way of suggesting the character of the content, 

I, General principles 

1, Business funds vs, owners! personal funds 
2, Legal compulsion to keep financial records 
e Other reasons for keeping records 


General business practices as the foundation for record keeping 
5. Goals of accounting, Store figures, Department figures, 


II, The balance sheet 
1. Purpose 2, 3, Yorm 
III, Income and expense statement. 
1. FPurpose 2, Hlements 3, Form 
IV. The account 
1, Fonction 2, Form 3, Entrtes 4, Ledger 5, Nemes 
V. Principles of the general journal 
VI, Postings General, customers, and other special ledgers 
VII, Adjustments 
1, Inventory 2, Accrued expenses 3, Mixed accounts 
VIII, Closing entries 
IX, Profit and loss, and balance sheet statements 
X, The work sheet 
XI, Subsidiary records 


l. Bank Petty cash Budgeting 
2. Cash register » Accounts receivable e Others 


1/ Causes of Failure Among Drug Stores, U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Domestic Commerce Series, No, 59, (Washincton, 
5. Government Printing Office, 1932 
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XII. Special journals | 


1. Princivle 2, WNumber and names 3, Columnar arrangement 
4, Posting rules 5, Customer ledger (control of credit sales), 


XIII, Departmentizing the records 


1, Reasons for departmentizing 
2, Methods of record keeping to bring about departmentizing, 
Adaptation of methods to tyne and size of store, 


XIV. Interpretation of financial statements 
1. Operating percentages 2, Ratios 


Discussions of income tax, liabilities and problems are included in some 
courses of accounting, It seems inadvisable to include this topic in the course 
because of the difficulties it presents and because of the extensive amount of 
time that would be required to cover the subject sufficiently to assure compe- 
tence on the part of the student in dealing with income tax matters, 


The course in pharmacy accounting should carry 3 semester hours of credit, 


The only textvdook that is specifically on the course is Drug Store Account- 
ing, by J, Brooks Heckert and William BE, Dickerson (licGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1943), 
It is widely used, In a detailed example it presents a specific set of book~ 
keeping books which may be difficult for beginners to understand, The book also 
contains descrintions of some drug store business practices, 


The Accounting and Record System for the Retail. Drug Store is published by 
Eli Lily and Company, This colwanar record book is supplied, without charge, 
to colleges of pharmacy which wish to use it in teaching accounting to pharmacy 
students, Lesson sheets covering actual transactions in a pharmacy for a cale 
endar year and a teacher's manual are also supplied, Sufficient directions are 
included in the book to make it serve as a textbook, 


Any textbook that is used will require considerable supplementing by the 
instructor, 


Pharmacy Management 


Management comprises those activities that relate primarily to organizing, 
planning, and controlling a business enterprise -- in this particular instance 
@ pharmacy or drug store, As used in this report it relates to the activities 
of marketing from retailer to consumer, 


The need for including instruction in management in the pharmaceutical |. 
curriculum is patent to anyone who will consider the problems involved in maine 
taining and operating a pharmacy, The following statement from the report of 
the National Retail Drug Store Survey (1932), referring to the causes of failure 
among drug stores, states the case well: 


“Through analysis of the locations these stores occupied, it was found that 
One-third of them had chosen sites where drug stores had previously failed, Most 
of the owners had training in drug stores, but were so lacking in business 
ability that success in their undertaking could hardly be expected . . . » 


"Large bad-debt losses on credit sales, no doubt, had an adverse effect on 
those stores which sold for credit, The average overhead was extremely high 
and out of proportion to sales, This report reveals that many of the fundamentals 
of successful merchandising were violated by the merchants who failed . . . « 
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"The average rent paid for the failed stores was 10,6 percent of net sales, 
whereas 40 active drug stores were paying only 4,7 percent of net sales for rent, 
Twenty of the druggists who failed supplied less than 30 percent of their 
capital at the inception of the business, Capital was acquired at such high 


rates that in most instances the volume of sales was not sufficient to carry 
more than their commitments," 1/ 


Such statements suggest that drug stores fail largely because of poor 
management and the lack of understanding of its elementary principles on the 
part of the proprietors and managers, 


Through a study of this course the student should obtain familiarity with 


the basic principles underlying the successful and orderly operation of a drug 
store, 


A course in the principles in economics should be a prerequisite for one 
in pharmacy management, The content for instruction in pharmacy management can 
be organized in several ways, The outline suggested here begins with a person 
legally qualified to operate a pharmacy and follows logically the acquisition 
of a pharmacy, placing it in operation, and maintaining it, 


I. Statistical view of the drug store 


Current national, state, and local statistics of interest to pharmacists, 


(Some of these statistics belong also under appropriate subjects which 
follow.) 


II, Selecting a location (factors to be considered) 


1, Determination of type of vharmacy to be operated: Professional, 
commercial, special, 

2. Determination of type of locality desired: Small town, large city, 
central or neighborhood business section, outlying drive-in loca- 
tion, 

3, Selection of specific site: Amount and type of competition, Analysis 
of other businesses, Purchasing power of traffic or community, Kind 
of traffic, Industries supporting the community. Mumber of physi- 
cians with offices near-by, Size of pharmacy in relation to anti-. 
cipated volume of business, Physical condition of property, Adver- 
tising media and cost, 


III, Types of proprietorship 
1. Sole ownership 2, Partnership 3, Corporation 4, Others 
IV. Naming the establishment 


1, Legal aspects 2, Business aspects 3, ‘Types: Personal, Fanciful, 
Geographic, 


Financing the establishment, 


1. Opening 2. Operating 


VI, Acquiring premises 


1. By lease: ‘Types of tenancies, Typvical lease terms, Percentage 
leases, (Such items as appraising rental space, amount of rental 
1/ Causes of Failure Among Drug Stores, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Domestic Commerce Series lo, 59, 
(Washington, U, S, Government Printing Office, 1932) p.l. 
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xII, 


XIII, 
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Acquiring premises (continued) 

for a given volume of business, costs of leasehold improvements, 
_ dnclusion of heat and water, length of lease,) 
2. By purchase, 
3. Need for consulting license and permit issuing authorities before 
leasing or purchasing, 
Layout principles 
1, Classification of goods and services as to customer demand: Impulse, 
_ Staple, fixed, 

2, Customer traffic 

Customer convenience 
e Personnel convenience 

5. Special situations 

Fixtures and equipment 

1, Financing 2 Legal aspect 3, Architectural considerations 

Buying a drug store 

1, Determination of the value: Evaluation of assets methods, Capitali- 
zation of earnings method, Projected operating statement method, 

2. Reasons why pharmacies may be overevaluated (as examples): In 
flated profit owing to failure of owner-worker to draw sufficient 
salary, Failure of business to charge rent for building owned by . 
pharmacy proprietor, Failure to depreciate stock and capital equip- 
ment adeqnately, Over-evaluation of good will and prescription 
files, Failure to analyze the type and origin of good will, Other 
errors of evaluation, 

3. Legal aspects 

Selecting and acquiring the merchandise stock, 

1, Initial stock 

2. Sources of supply : 

3. Principles of purchasing: Selection of stock to be carried, 
Selection of sources of supply, Ideal quantity to be purchased, 
Terms of purchase, Buying merchandise rather than discounts, 
Relation to turnover, 

Receiving, marking, and arranging the stock 

Ws Routines for receiving and checking 

2. Code marking, systems 

3. Principles of shelf arrangement of stoci: 

Pricing 


» Components of the prices Merchandise, Prescriptions, 
2. Maricup and marixdown procedures 
3. Resale price agreements and laws 


Personnel 


1. Number and classification of employees 
2, Standards for selection 
e° Methods of selection 

Bmployment contract 
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XIII, 


Personnel (continued) 


2° Training and store rules 
» Assignment of duties 
7» Supervision 
8, Evaluation of service 
9. Remuneration forms’. 
10, Relations with trade and professional unions, and other forms of 
collective bargaining, 


_ Ll. Personnel problems: Individual, Collective, 


xv. 


XVIII. 


xIX, 


Insurance 


1, Principles 
2, Advisability of adequate coverage 
3. Types required and needed by the pharmacist 


Competition 


1, Competition in a capitalistic economy : 

2, Inside competition: Brand competition, Use competition, Inter 
department competition, 

3. Outside competition: Other pharmacies, Competition for certain 
pharmacy departments (examples = economic dispensing by practi-~ 
tioners vs, professional dispensing; stationery store or shop), 
Economic competition for the consumer's dollar, 

4, Meeting competition 


Personal selling 

Operating costs 

1. Need for adequate knowledge 4 

2. Current and comparative figures and averages: Sources of information, 
Interpreting and evaluating percentage figures, 

3. Use of ratios as management guides, 

Budgeting 

1. Purchases 2 Sales 3, Expenses 4, Financial 

Stock control 


1, As an aid to management 

2, Types: Departmentization, Inventory (Fiscal and perpetual, 
Advisability of perpetual inventory for high prices and legally 
controlled items only.) Budget 


Agency and voluntary chain membership 

1, Competition, semi~monopoly, profit, and other factors as influencing 
choice, 

2. Personal factors 


Ownmlabor merchandise 


1. Reasons for creating own-label merchandise: Exercise of profession 
alism and pharmacy prerogative, A method of demand control, Avail- 
ability of margin usually going to mamfacturer, middleman, and re- 
tailer, 

2. Problems: Technical manufacturing problems, Governmental regula- 
tion, Product liability, 
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XXII, Other store policies 


1, Hours and days of operation 
2, Services and free services 
e° Complaints and adjustments 
» Credit and collection 
5. Promotion policies and standards 
6, Rules intended to prevent dishonest practices 
7. Markdown sales 


The course in pharmacy management policies should carry 3 semester hours of 
credit; it will require 48 clock hours of time for didactic instruction, 


A widely used textbook is D Store Management by Herman C, Nolen and 
Harold H, Maynard (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941), This easily read book 
emphasizes the trade point of view, Marketing Drug Products by Paul C, Olsen, 
although following the marketing approach, deals with management also, 


Pharmaceutical Law 


Pharmaceutical law deals with laws, regulations, and court decisions of a 
federal, state, and local nature which concern or control the professional and 
closely related activities of a retail pharmacy, In large part, pharmaceutical 
law. is criminal law, generally referred to as regulatory law; it contains some 
principles of tort law, As here defined, pharmaceutical law excludes business 
law, Pharmaceutical law particylarly applicable to persons other than retail 
pharmacists engaged in drug handling activities, if desired, should be considered 
in elective or graduate courses, 


The objective of this course is to acquire the knowledge which will enable 
the pharmacist to conduct his professional and related activities legally and 
without needless risk, 


The materials for a course in pharmaceutical law are drawn from many sources— 
federal, state, and local, There is no particular difficulty with the federal 
law, but so great is the diversity of state legislation that it cannot be placed 
in a general outline, It is believed, however, that under the following topics 
the major aspects of pharmaceutical law can be well covered, Constant reference 
needs to be made to state and locai requirements in the vicinity or area served 
by the graduates of a particular college or school of pharmacy, 


I, Power of federal, state, and local governments to control the practice 
of pharmacy 


1, Federal government: Granted constitutional powers through which 
the federal government is empowered to control professioral matters 
at the lacal retail level (Taxation; interstate commerce and recent 
expansion of the definition; postal; Indian matters; national de~ 

- fense,) No general police power (older views; recent views), 

2, State government? Police power an inherent power, definition, 

3. Local government: Limited power, Divisions, 


II, Adninistrative bodies 


1. Need for, and types 
2. Position in the governmental structure 
.' 3, Types of authority 


III, State board of pharmacy 


1, Titles 
2. Purpose and functions 
3. Source and limits of authority 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIIT. 


IX. 


XI. 


gal classification of pharmacy personnel 


1. Pharmacists and/or druggists 

2+ Assistant pharmacists 

3. Apprentices 

hse Registered pharmacy college students 

53 Others: wanagerse Corporations. Nonpharmacists 


The registered pharmacist 


Privileges granted by registration 
2. Prerequisites for registration 

3. Reciprocity 

he Reregictration 

Se iiscellaneous provisions 


The assistant 


1. Existence of this class in some states 
2- Privileges granted by registration 

3- Prerequisites to registration 

he Reregistration 

5. Wiscellaneous provisions 


Health Regulations 


Legal controls of employee relations: 


Minimum wage laws 


2» Maximum hour laws 

3. Child-labor laws 

he Labor relations laws 
Se Others 


Licensing the pharmacy 


1. Types of licenses and permits; issuing authorities 
2. Conditions for obtaining licenses and permits 
3. Provisions of licenses and permits 


Federal, state, and local narcotic laws and regulations (The suggested 
form of treating this topic is to consider the Harrison Narcotic Act 
and to point out the state and local additional provisions of lawe 

The additions should be identified as such.) 


le Definition of narcotic 

wmethod of controlling handlers of narcotics 

Acquiring narcotics 

he Disposition of narcotics by prescription: Legal requirements 
of prescription. Legal requirements of label. Records and 
iiscellaneous provisions. 

5» Exempt narcotic preparations: Licensee wanufacture.e Buying. 
Disposition. Recordse w«iscellaneous provisions. 

6. Other legal methods of disposing of narcotics (special list). 

7+ wtiscellaneous narcotic provisions 


Federal, state, and local marijuana (cannabis) laws. Only brief 
mention need be made of this legislation for it has little applica- 
tion to practical pharmacy. 
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XII. 


XIII. 


XV. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


Federal, state, and local food, drug, cosmetic, and devices laws 


le Federal food, drug, and cosmetic act (only parts applicable to 
retail pharmacy): rurpose and function. ..ethods of controle 
Label and labeling requirements. Current definition of inter- 
state commercee Federal law and retail pharmacy salese Recent 
basic court decisions. Guaranteee Miscellaneous provisions. 

2. Wheeler-Lea Act supplementing the federal food, drug, and cos-= 
metic acte 

3- State food, drug, and cosmetic laws 

lh. State laws concerning devices, such as hypodermic syringes and 
needles, sutures, and sickroom supplies. 


Laws concerning poisons 

le Legal definitions of poisons 

2e Sales restrictions and records 

3. Federal and state insecticide, fungicide, and rodenticide laws 


Laws concerning caustics and corrosives 


le Legal definitions 
2+ Label requirements 


Laws concerning viruses, serums, and toxins 


Definitions 2. Licenses 3. Labels Storage 5S. Sales 


-control 6. wiscellaneous provisions 


Laws concerning barditurates 


Laws concerning patent and proprictary medicines. Legal authority 
to merchants to handle. 


Laws concerning alcohol and alcoholic proijucts 


1. Alcohol in manufacturing and in compounding prescriptions: 
Federal alcohol tax. JDrawback provisions. 

ee wJenatured rlcohol 

3- malt, vinous, ani distilled preparations 


Laws concerning weights and measures 

Counter prescribing 

le Definition 2. Lezal status 3. Ethical consi lerations 
Criminal and tort laws concerning prescription compound. ng 


le Definition of 2 prescription -=- the piper 

2. Degree of skill required of the phirmicist by law 
3- Degree of cire in compounding required by lw 

4. Types of crrors 

Se Right to refuse to compound 

6. Labeling 

7- itecord keeping 

8. w«iscellaneous provisions 
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XXII. Other laws concerning the prescription 


1. Property rights 


ce As evidence 


uiscellaneous, regulatory, and criminal laws concerning the acquis= 
ition, disposition, labeling, recording, and reporting of drug 
store items. 


XXIVe wMiscellaneous potential lixabilities in tort 


To persons on the preinises 
2- For errors in selling and services 

3- Shoplifting and false arrest 

he For sales to minors and incompetents 

5. Protection by insurance (Details to be taught in the course on 
pharmacy mainagewent) 


The course should carry 3 semester hours of credit, which will require 
48 clock hours of didactic instruction. 


The textbook which attempts to deal with the entire subject of pharma- 
ceutical law from the point of view of court decisions and federal and uniform 
statutes, is The Low of Drugs and Druggists by William R. Arthur (jest Pub- 
lishing Co., I9,7, 3rd ede). This book represents 1 good beginning. Its use= 
fulness is somewhat limited by the fact that the student ilone can do little 
with the material because of the legal language used. It should be said, 
however, that the book contains 1 good plossary of legal terms. The treatment 
of 2 topic in the book is restricted largely to excerpts from statutes and 
decisions without sufficient connective material. The book is a good aid to 
the instructor, but it leaves nuch to be desired from the point of view of 

the student. 


In spite of these shortcomings the book is very useful by way of bring= 
ing together for reading reference uch of the basic material that is reqiirs 
for 2 course in pharmaceutical law. It needs to be supplemented with much 
orizinal source material such 2s state and federrl laws, reg lations, and 
court decisions. 


A oriefer and now partly outiated textbook is A swunuil on Phar.aceatical 
Lav, by C. Leonard O'Connell and William Pettit (lea & Fobiger, 1730). 


Business Law 


A course that would prove highly useful to a retail phariacist is one in 
business lawe Such a course ehould be offered to pharnuacy students, but its 
priority is not as high as that of the courses previcusly outlined. 


Inasmuch as the business aspect of operating 2 phar.acy is largely based 
upon agreements and contracts -- oral, written, and implicd -- it is icsirable 
that the retail phir..acist should understand the principles of the lass under 
which he has to operatee This would cntail 2 study of the statutory law, the 
common law, and court decisions. The fieli of pusiness lav is largely based 
upon the law of contracts, ani therefore, the law of contracts should have a 
Place of inajor importance in the coursee It should be followed by such 
Specinlized phases and 2spects of business law as igency law 2nd sales lim, 
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Among the ailitional topics that might well be included are: law of negotiable 
instruments; phises of real estate and mortgag?: law; and laws of pitents, copy= 
rights, 2nd trademirks. Certain other topics based on contracts are discussed 
in conjunction with the business aspects of certain topics in the courses in 

phurmicy management, as for example, leises, fixtures, and firm names. 


Another phase of business law concerns tortse It considers the rights of 
individuals arising from the wrongful acts of other. The principles of this 
phase of business law may be discussed in this course. Tort obligations con=- 
cerning the professional activities of a pharuacy are logically taught in the 
cours. in pharuwaccutical law, and other tort obligations are naturally taught 
in connection with topics in pharmacy managewent, as for cxanmpl., insurance. 


Crininal law is not covered in dusiness law 1s generally taught, but 
questions of criminal lw applicible to phamaacy operations constitute the 
major portion of the course in pharnacecuticil law. 


Terchers of Phiraacy Administration 


The weakest aspect of the teaching of phariacy 2dministration in col-= 
le;es and schools of phirmacy is in the tcoaching personnel. The courses are 
more frequently taught by scicnece instruct’rs thin by persons triined in busi-= 
ness or lawe A recent statement characterizes the situation: 


"In very few schools will you find a department or 2 segregation of 
busincss courses, instcad business courses arc relegated to part-time activity 

of some scicnee instructors, and frequently with the onus of ‘dirty work! that . 
beginners have to do until it can be transferred to the next new mane In short, 
the business course falls to the level of the untrained instructor rather than 
acquiring the rightful dignity of a college grade course." 1/ 


The statement refers to the teaching of pharmcy idministration as "the 
poorest and most degraded insiruction, usually from tc ichers whose interest lies 
elsewhere or who are but one step advanced avove student status." 


Continuing, the statement says: 


“Such observitions, and many others, lead to the recommeniation that 
schools and colleges of pharmacy should create 1 separate division of study for 
the business sudjects; 1 full time trained instructor should have charge of the 
subjects 2nd s.ould oe given such recd,niticn in salary and title as his iccom 
Piis‘tuncnts warrante Busincss courses should be given by instructors who are 
nore than tone lecture aheid of the classe! A long term plan for such schools 
1s have current financial worries co.li be to employ a griduited phirszacy 
Student who is allowed and requircd to study eithcr law or business, or the 
Process may be revcrsed by employing 2 law or business graduate, aithough the 
former plan is probably the better svstem. 


"ore full time business terichers with both a pharnicy cither 2 busi-= 
ess or a law triining couli perform 2 great service for phirmicy ind pharmacy 
Schools. Under their guidance schools could eliminate the 'play courses! now 
offered as business instruction. Unproductive hours of show card writing and 
unnatural ‘sales demonstrations’ would be replaced by informative lectures of 


l/ Je He Goodness, Post war Plans for Courses in Pharmaceutical Economics in 
Colleges of Pharmacy. American Journal of Fhiarmaceutical Elucation, Vole 9, 
- (January 19]5) 
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solutions to problems that harass 211 druggists. Unbdiised statistics concern= 
ing retail phar..cy would be gathered. Textbooks on ousiness wethods would 
multiplye Druggists would recapture the phairiwacist’s art in own-labeled products 
of high quality, and properly l2bcl them to comply with laws that tolay frighten 
even the most scicntifically trained ipothecary from such ventures. Their 
contributions to state pharuaccutical association mectings would be mutually 
bencficial to the school ani the association, 1s it is the business teachers, 

who better thin any «ther pharmacy school instructor, cin know the state of 
current drug store practice. These and many other Dencfits cin flow from a 

fuli functioning business department in schools and colleges of pharmacy." 


Instructors in pharmacy administration may come from three ficlds -= 
phirnacy, business administration, and law. A bickground in phirmacy is very 
useful indeed, but adequate prepiration in adiwinistration or li or both, iec= 
pending on which the instr ctor tertches, is 2bsclutely essential. Ons whose 
orsic triining has been in administration or in lw should be able, without 

undue difficulty, to acquire the necessary background of undjderstiniing 2nd 
apprecirztion of the ethics, pudlic heilth responsibilitics, ind the scicntific 
aspccts of pharmacy if he mikes such understanding and 2ppreciztion 1 definite 
opjective and devotes time to ite One whose basic triining has deen in pharmacy, 
if he plans to teach phirmacy idministrition or pharmiceutical law, saould pre= 
pare himself for it through adequate study of administration or law, prefer- 

ably to the point of acquiring a degree in his ficld of instruction. The 
approach to the subject should be with due regard to the fact that the practice 
of pharmacy is prinarily 1 professional herilth servicee 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


AS APPLIED TO THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY 


Dr, J. Hs Goodness 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS (PROPRIZTORSHIPS) 


Business elements? 
1, Men--Owner and/or employees and/or independent contractors 
2, Machines -—- Fixtures and equipment 
Materials -~ Inventory 
« Methods — Professional, economic, business, legal, and 
_. psychological skills, 
5. Money =—— Cash or credit 


For business success, the owner (risk-taker) must exercise business skill, 
which means he mst put the above elements together: 
1, in efficient amounts 
2. at the correct rate 
in proper sequence 
- at the right time 
5. at the proper place 


Business success means that society is served and a profit is created, 


Most common forms of business organizations (ownership), 
1, Sole ownership 
2. Corporation 

3. Partnership 


Sole Ownership 

Generally, for retail pharmacy, when one person assembles all the busi- 
ness elements, he is capable of and holds sole control of the business, 
The business organization is most generally a sole ownership, 


Nature of Sole Ownership 
A sole owner 
1, has full control 
2. bears all the risk 
3, keeps all the profit (or loss) 


In law, a business owned by a sole owner (human person) is not a 
separate logal entity. Both the person and the business are one, 


Some Problems of Sole Ownership 
1. Unlimited liability 
Personal or business property available to personal or business 
creditors 
2. Human limitations 
3, limited life 


Corporation 
When one person is in a position to create a sole ownership, he may for 
the purpose of separating his personal entity (and property) from that. 
of the business, as well as for other business reasons, form a corpora- 
tion. (To conform with legal requirements this may have to be done in 
several steps.) 


Nature of a Corporation 
1, A corporation is a fund of money in business, Inanimate, 
2. The corporation is an entity apart from the person who owns it, 
To illustrate this separation of entities diagrammatically’ 


The human person 
(or persons) 
as stockholder 
OWNGe the corporation 

(Entity No, 1) which owns and 
business 
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(Business organizations) 2. 
Nature of a Corporation(contimued) 
Limited liability (limited to extent of corporate fuxds) 
Deathless 
5. Majority control for most matters 


Some Problems of a Corporation in Retail Pharmacy 
1, Professional practice (the drug tusiness) must be in control of 
those who are personally responsible to a board of pharmacy, 
2, Credit problems for small corporations and for corporations 
starting a business, 


Partnerships 

When one person wishing to operate a business needs another person 
or persons to supply the elements of business, none of which will be 
furnished by the other person unless he acquires some control, the 
divided-control form of organization will generally be: 

1, a corporation 

or 
2. @ nartnership 


Nature of a Partnership 
1, Not a legal entity 
2, <Any partner may dissolve the partnership at any time 
° Divided control =~ each partner is part of the "firm" for rights 
« Unlimited liability ——- each partner is liable for the entire 
 basiness 
2s Partnership agreement 


Uniform partnership law 


Some problems of a Partnership 
1. Non-pharmacist partners 
2. Can the business pay salaries to all partners? 
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NAMING THE PHARMACY 
Some functions of a name 


1. To identify the firm as an entity 

2- To identify the nature of the business or businesses 

3- To locate the pharmacy geographically 

h. To borrow prestige 

5. To advertise some feature cf the firm, structure, or business 
6. To identify the owner or omers 

7+ To indicate the type of proprietorship 


Some legal limitations on business names 


le Legally established similarity or difference of the words Pharmacy, 
- Drug Store, Apothecary, etce 

2e Limitations on the use of words such as Prescription, Drug, Pharmacy, 
Drug Store, Apothecary, etc. 

3. Limitation on the use of "Laboratory" (FeDeC. law) 

he Use of name of a living person (other than the owner) 

5 Use of name of existing business or organization 

6- Use of words designating incorporation 

7- wWarried woman's use of husband's name for her independently owned 
business 


Some lecal compulsions 


le Evidence of incorporation or other form of limited liability in name 
2e True=name statutes 


Business name as property 


le Name is part of good will unless otherwise specified in the purchase 
agreement or an involuntary sale of business 
2. Law granted protection of name 


Business names to be avoided for a retail pharmacy 


le Those connected with fads or current events 
2e Those which do not show professional dignity 
3. Those that indicate excessive familiarity 

he Those arousing prejudice 


Some special problems 


le Public misunderstanding of meaning of “Professional Pharmacy" when 
pharmacy is located inside of a medical arts building 

2e Use of the name "Medical and peu Center" for professional center 

3e Two businesses disclosed é business name 

lhe Personal name as part of the business name 

Se Use of former partner's name 

6. Selecting names for two or more drug stores in the same community when 
they are ovmed by the same owner 
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TYPES OF BUSINESS NAMES (Names) 2 


PERSONAL NAWES 


Je Jones 

Je Jones, Registered Pharmacist 
Je Jones, Fharmacist and Chemist 
Je Jones, Apothecary 

Je Jones and Son 

Je Jones and Coo 

Je Jones, Ince 


2e GLOGRAPHIC 


Adaus Street Pharmacy (Street) 
Bowdoin Square Pharmacy (Square) 
Back Bay Pharmacy (District) 
Weston Pharmacy (Town) 
Commonwealth Pharmacy (State) 

. Statler Pharmacy (Hotel ) ) 
City Hall Pharmacy (Public ) 
Court Pharmacy buildings) ) 
Bunker Hill Pharmacy (ionument ) ) "Landmarks" 
Echo Bridge Pharmacy " ) 
Harvard Pharmacy (School) ) 
Tech Pharmacy " ) 
Campus Pharmacy " ) 


3e FANCIFUL NAwES 


Gold medal Pharmacy 
Maple Pharmacy 


Home Pharmacy ) 
Homestead Pharmacy  ) 
Pleasant Pharmacy ) 
Comfort Pharmacy ) "Mood" names 
Ideal Pharmacy ) 
Peerless Pharmacy 


Naborhood Pharmacy 


Lincoln Pharmacy ) 
Paul Revere Pharmacy ) 
Longfellow Pharmacy ) 
John Quincy Adams Pharmacy ) 


"Prestige" names 


Central Pharmacy 
Corner Pharmacy 


he COMBINATION AND MISCELLANEOUS NAMES 


Jones Bowdoin Square Pharmacy (Personal-Geographic ) 

Jones Rexall Drug Store (Personal=Brand) 

Jones Prescription Pharmacy (Pers nal-Service) 

Hospital Pharmacy of Boston (Service-Geographic ) 
Professional Pharmacy (Service) } 


Twin Pharmacy 
Jones Pharmacy and Optical Coe 


(Personal-Two Services) 
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ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS NAMES 


Element 


Purpose 


Personal name Identifies owner 


and/or 
Geographic name Suggests location of business 
and/or 
Fanciful name Suggests mood, prestige, service, etCe 


} 
"and Son" Indicates ovmers 
"Brose" other than those | 


"& Co." specifically named 

3. 

"Prescription" Emphasizes a 
"Hospital" specialty in 
"Homeophathic" servi.ce 
"Veterinary" 


etce 


"Pharmacy" Discloses the 


"Drug" nature of the 
"Drug Store" business 
"Apothecary" 

"Shop" 


etce 


"& Chemist" Emphasizes and 


“and Optical" advertises a 
“and Camera" side line or 
"and Bookstore" service other 
"& Sweet" than drugs 
"and Gift" 


"Company" or "Co." Discloses the | 
"Incorporated" or "Ince" nature of the 
"Corporation" or "Corp." ownership 

"Limited" or "Ltd." organization 


(Names) 
| 
1. | 
| 

| 
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ae 
A SURVEY OF BOSTON DRUG STORE NAMES 


The following findings are based upon the December, 1919, Classified Telephone 
Directory for Boston and Vicinity listing 70 drug store names 


The following were used as 
part ofthe business name Number 


Personal name 

Geographic nane 

Fanciful name ; 
Combination of above and miscele 


"Pharmacy 

"Drug Coe" 

"Drug Store" 

"Drug" (as "Jones Drug") 
"Apothecary" 


"Ince" 
"Corpe' 


"Drug Shop" 
"Shop" 


"Cut Rate" 


(Two businesses in one name) 


Massachusetts law restricts the use of the words "Incorporated" and "Corporation", 
or their abbreviations, to corporations, but corporations, as well as unincorpo- 
rated firms may use the anme "Company", or "Coe". All corporations cannot, 
therefore, be detected from firm name alone in Massachusettse 


SLOGAN 


A staccato phrase summarizing a message 


Functions of a slogan 
1. Aid to memory of drug store name 
2. Advertises 
Reminder 


Long-term=<use slogan requirements 
Le Dignity, modesty, professionalism 

2. Not a direct or indirect reflection against pharmacy or pharmacists 

Honesty 

Acceptable slogans 
Boston's busiest drug sh 
Boston's largest drug store) Superlatives encourage free advertising 
Boston's oldest drug store ) of the drug store 
As near as your telephone 


Camera center, too 


1,66 63. | 
157 21.2% | 
72 | 
| Ls 6.12 | 
363 9. | 
113 15.3% | 
53 7°24 
51 6.9% 
10 | 
118 lb. | 
| 
one 
1 | 
1 | 
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(Names) 


The family drug store 
The drug store wth delivery service 


Questionable slogans 
Perfection in pharmacy 
Just what the doctor ordered 
Triple check pharmacy 
Undesirable slogans 


See our prices before you buy elsewhere 
Youtve tried the rest, now try the best 
We lead, others follow 

Where the best is none too good 


Some legal aspects of slogans 


1. A slogan may become property through long use 
2e Slogans camot be registered 


Limited or short-term slogans 


For a product: The right pen for write time 
For the store: Boston's newest drug store 
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FINANCING A BUSINESS 
What Is a "Business"? 


Undertaking producing a profit is a "business" 
Undertaking producing no profit (and no loss) is a "job" 
Undertaking producing a loss is an “undisclosed charity" 


Availability of Outside Financial Assistance 


Business men will finance a business 
Friends may finance a job 
No one wishes to finance an undisclosed charity 


Financing Involves: 


1. Cash (own savings) 
Credit 
ae in the form of cash 
be in the form of merchandise and equipment 
Ce in the form of services 


Credit 


Another word for trust 
Trust is the basis of all credit even when law favors the lender 


Business credit is based upon the borrower's 


le. Capacity to repay in the future 
Determined by 
ae Past record of success 
be Information forecasting an ability to repay 
Ce Capital, other than that to be advanced by lender 
2e Intention to repay 
Determined by 
ae Writings 
be Past record of honesty and success 
ce Character of borrower as judged by lender 


Classification of Business Capital 


le Fixed capital—about 10% to 15% of annual sales 
2e Working capital--about fifteen days' average sales 


Nature of Fixed Capital 
Nature of Working Capital 
Types of Financing 


1. Opening finance 
2e Operating finance 


Why opening finance is difficult to obtain (sce chart) 


General:Rules for Types of Financing (All other things being equal) 


le Borrow as little as possible for opening finance 
2e Borrow as much as possible for operating finance 
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(Financing) 
Problems of Opening Finance 


le Determination of profit and that amount of salary which can be spared 
during life of credit for repayment with interest 
2e Finding true interest rate when it differs from stated rate 
True interest rate is increased over stated rate by: 
Interest deduction from proceeds of loan 
Installment repayments 
Special loan fees 
Minimum deposit requirements 
3e Subletting space or department as a source of income problems 
he Financing through wholesaler 
5. Paying former owner out of sales 


Operating Finance 


le The Perfect-Business Formula 
An established business can use credit and skill alone to produce a 
profit. No investment in merchandise inventory is necessarye The 
formula: 

1. Buy merchandise on credit 

2e Buy only that amount which can be sold in the credit period 

granted when merchandise is purchised. 

3- Mark up enough to cover all expenses and profit 

he Sell for cash 
When the bill for the merchandise must be paid, the cash from sales is 
available. 
In practice, the formula is never completely successful, but it is, 
nevertheless, a good working rulee 
Some ofthe slack or deviation from formula (except from step Noe 3) 
may be taken up by the next step, Noe 5- 

Se Use working capital or borrowed money if sales income at end 
of credit period is insufficient to meet the bille 


Taking Purchase Discounts 


A profitable practice even if money has to be borrowed to take the 
discount. 
Reasoning: Figure the discount as though it were interest receivede 
Problem: Is it profitable to borrow money at 6% interest to take a 
discount under credit terms of 2/10 N/30 on a bill for $500? 
Observations: The 6% interest is an annual rate. 
The o% discount is offered for paying 20 jays sooner than 
compulsory payment date 
(Bill must be paid in 30 days 
Discount, if paid in 10 days 
Discount is for pay 20 days sooner 
than compulsory date) 


Calculations: Bill for $500 
2% disc. 10 
47,90. must be paid in ten days if discount is to 
be receivede (Borrow and pay bill on 
last or tenth day) 
Borrow $90 for twenty days at 6% and pay vendore 
(Compulsory date for payment is still the 
same, but now the payment will be made 
to the lender rather than the vendor) 


Interest on $90 at 6% is $29.0 for one year 
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(Financing ) 30 


Discount amount received $10.00 
Interest paid 1.64 
Profit from trensaction Oe 30 


If full $500 was borrowed for thirty days (rather 
than $90 for twenty days), the profit is $750 
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TENANCIES AND LEASES 


Tenancy is the relationship between landlord and tenent 
Lease is a written contract establishing the t enancy. 


Common types of business tenancies 
le Tenancy at will 
2. Tenancy for years 
3e Tenancy from year to year 


Characteristics of cach of the above types of tenrncies 


General Crutions for 2 druggist tenant 
le Avoid 1 binding lcase until profcssionil licenses are assumed 
2e Seek legal assistance before signing 1 lease 
Never rssume open-end liabilities in leases 


he Avoid certain crimin2l acts which will .llow the landlord to cancel the 
lense 


2. lease in general ° 


ls A cortract may cont2rzin any terms not themselves illegal 
Form leises 


Specific lease terms 
1. Duration of tenancy 
ae Imtensions 
be Renewals 
ce Assignments 
de Subletting 
2. Rent 
ae Fixed rental 
be Percentage of sales or income rentals 
Types 
Problems 
3. Use of premises 
ae Stated use 
be Deviation from stated use 
ce JTllegal use 
ll. Fitness of premises for 2 particular use 
ae Caveat emptor doctrine 
5. Obligation to make repairs 
ae By landlord 
"Keep in repair" 
repairs" 
Does "repair" include "rebuild"? 
Extent ofrepairs 
be By tenant 
Forms of waste: permissive, voluntary 
Does "reprir™ include "rebuild"? 
6. Covenant against competition 
Obligation to provide utilities 
8. Ice and snow covenant 
9. Insurance 
Miscellaneous 
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Subdivisions of the subject of fixtures 


I, Investment in fixtures 
II, Law of fixtures 
IIIT, Arrangement of fixtures 


I. Investment in fixtures 
New fixtures average from 10% to 15% of annual sales, 


Observation: Largest pusiuess has smallest investment in rial 
percentagewises, 


Smalles: business has largest percentage of anmal sales 
invested in fixtures, 


Investment 


as % of in average 
anmial sales days! sales 


15 % 5 days! sales 
12.5% days? sales 
10_ 3] days' sales 


oe in all fixtures ‘or any specific fixture) is based 21 the rate 
of depreciation which the markup for the store (or the depa:<ment) can ab 
sorb, 
Ex, For all fixtures of a drug store (Adve, sign, front, fixtures) 
Fixture depreciation rates 1% of’ average anmal sales 
Life of fixtures; 15 years (average) 
15 years x 1% 33 15% of average annual sales invested in 
new fixtures of the store 
(Notice that it is assumed that annual sales are reasonably 


constant or that a 15-year average figure is used for 
annual sales,) 


For soda fountein fixtures 
Fixture depreciation rate: 2% of fountain sales 
Life of fountain fixtures: 10 years (average) 
10 years x 2% 3: 20% of average annual fountain sales 
for new fountain fixtures 


New store investment in fixtures | 
Estimate loro term average anmal sales and use from 10% to 15% of this 
figure fo: fixture inves tmcni, 

To exceci this amount is to decrease profit, for the excess must be paid by 


owner of bis! cess rather than by customers through depreciation amount ine 
cluded in 


Buying fixtures as part of an established business 


If business is profitable, set maximum fixture value at replacement cost 
plus instailaivion cost plus small premium, 


II, Law of fixtures 
Situation: Zandlord owns the real estate 


ruggist tenant brings on and possibly attaches fi-ctures to 
real estate 


Question: Dces the landiord acquire ownership of the fixtures? 
May the tenant remove them. when he moves? 


General Solution: A written agreement between landlord and tenant can solve 
ail fixture matters, 


When there is no written agreement concerning the title to fixtures, the 
following general rules may solve the question’ 


1, Unattached, moveable fixtures always belong to the person who 
brought them on to the premises, 
Ex,.: Cash register, tables, chairs, etc, . 
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(Drug Store Fixtures) 2. 
2. Trade fixtures ~- those peculiar to a trade — remain the tenant!s 
even if attached, 
Ex.: Soda fountain and carbonator, prescription bench, wall 
display cases, advertising signs, etc, 
3. Realty---those attached fixtures which are usual and are expected 
to be found on premises offered for lease, 
These are trule "fixtures in law, and belong to the landlord 
upon attachment to the real estate, 
Ex,.: Sink, heating system, doors, lighting fixtures, balcony, 
: windows, floor, floor covering attached to floor, etc, 
Miscellaneous 
1, Failure to remove fixtures during leased time, 
2. Cvummon law concerning fixtures destroyed by removal, 


Arrangement of fixtures (Drug store layout) 
Function of fixtures 
1, To store, protect, display goods 
2. Lend prestige to goods, firm, business 
3, To decrease operating expenses 
Architectural elements 
Color 
Psychology 
Lighting efficiency and reflection 
As aid to display 
As aid to cleanliness 
2. Style. 
Open ~ closed 
Modern = period 
Floor space 
3e Size 
Function 
Cost 
General objectives of layout 
1, Customer convenience 
2, Clerk convenience 
e Shopping arrangement 
Artistry 
Classification of goods and services from customer viewpoint (To be used 
as a bacis for layout principles) 
1. Demand goods 
Those for which there is urgency 
Customer must come to a drug store to obtain them 
Ex. Professional goods and services 
Monopoly goods 
2. Impulse goods. 
Vhose purchased upon impulse, Demand lost if not immediately 
setisfied, 
Ex, Refreshment, bargains, novelties 
3. Staple goods 
Those for which there is generally neither urgency nor pure 
impulse, 
Ex,$ Steady-demand goods 
perenne a drug store layout (One customer entrance) 
_ Divide store space into? 
1, Rear store (where customers do not enter) 
2e Front store 
a, Front section (nearest entrance) 
be Middle section 
Cc. Rear section 
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(Drug Store Fixtures) 


Rear section to contains 
1. Demand goods 
Prescription department 
Hostpital goods 
Veterinary supplies 
2, Long-service departments (to avoid traffic congestion) 
Prescription department 
Service booths 
Telephone booths 
3. "Free" services (Encourages purchases by users of free 
services) 
Telephone booths 
Stamps and P.O, substation 
Free checking 
Public bulletin board 
4, Law located goods 
Packaged liquor (Massachusetts) 
Front section to contain: 
1. Impulse goods 
Fountain 
Magazines and papers 
Bargain table 
Tobacco 
2. Specially features goods (Temporary displays, cominseily - 
New line 
Currently advertised in newspapers or windows 
Current events suggested goods 
Seasonal goods 
Middle section to containt 
1, Packaged drugs 
2, Cosmetics 
3, Baby goods department 
Cameras 
5. Boxed candy 
In any particular drug store, because of local conditions, a line of 
products may be located differently than is suggested above, 
Ex.: Camera department, if extensive, may be in "front 
section" or at center island if store area is large, 
Sections of the front store are not equal in all stores, Thus, a 
professional pharmacy may use two-thirds of the area for a "rear 


section" while a merchandising store may use three-fourths of the 
area for a "front section", 


Multiple.store entrances for customers may alter considerably the 


layout, even to the extent of requiring duplications of impulse 
sections, 


Miscellaneous layout requirements and considerations: 
1. for clerk convenience (few clerks, busy store), fast selling 
. goods may be near central cash register, 
2. Aisles wide enough for two with bundles to pass comfortably. 
3. Utilize tendency of people 
--to turn to the rignt 
-—to turn toward light 
4, Related departments adjoining or close 
5. Antagonistic-mood departments as far apart as possible 
ex,: Prescription and luncheonette departments usir; same 
; back room to be on opposite sides of the stove 
6, Non-productive areas as small as practical 
Face customer when using cash register 
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10. 


12, 
13. 


14, 


15. 


Doorways and doors 
Clear view 
Large 
Easy working 
Lighting 
In store 
In window display areas 
Outside advertising signs 
Window display areas 
Type 
Size 
Fountain 
Location 
Size 
Island counters 
Self-service 
Clerk service 
Prescription bench 
Open 
Closed 
Both or combined 
Back room fixtures 


(Drug Store Fixtures) 
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BUYING A DRUG STORE 


(See: Lav, Economics and Business in Buying a Drug Store, A, Ph, A, Journal, 
PP. September, 1937) 


General? 


A drug store business is property — private property. 
An owner of private property can place any value he wishes upo: his property, 
So can a prospective buyer, 
Types of property 
1. Tangible property 
a, Fixtures and equipment 
be Stock inventory 
etc. 
2. Intangible property 
Accounts receivable 
be ,Good will (future profit potential) 
Ce Contracts, including le ase which can be transferred 
etc, 
3. Nogative property or liabilities 
a, Accounts payable 
be Notes payabie 
c, Judgements or pending legal action | 
etc, 
A few drug stores are purchased for nonmoperational purposes, as for’ i 
location 
lease 
elimination of cometition 
etc, 
These are not under discussion, 


The average purchaser of a drug store intends to operate it as a profitable 


undertaking, In spite of wishes, a purchased drug store may turn out to be one 
of the. following: 


1. A profit producer 
2. <A (produces only salary) 


3. A charity (produces only part of a salary which could be earned working 
for others) 


4, A loser of investment 
e A loser of investment and a creator of added liability. 
In 1949 about 70,000 businesses failed or closed, Drug stores were among them, 


Before buying? 
1, Investigate the past of the business 


2, Forecast. the future (consider both personal and business essentials) 
For business? 


a, Lease 
bd, Assets, all types (and liabilities) 
c. Economic, business, social conditions of locality, : 


(Same analysis as is used in finding a business location 
: for a new venture) 
Methods of evaluating drug stores : 

1. "Quick methods" Usually simple formulas using as a start either the 
sales figure or the profit figure, The soundness of 
other aspects of the business is left to general ob= 
servation or reliance upon a belief in "contimation yy 
of economic and other institutions", : 
The quick methods are always "plays on the averages," { 
For safety--average the prices of several quick metho 
evaluations, 
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(Buying a Drug Store) 2. 


Methods of evaluating drug stores (contd,) 
2. Detailed asset and liability evaluations 


Quick methods based upon the average SALES figure 
1. D store worth is equal to "sales of 100 days" , 
7100 days is 27.4% of the year) 

Price may be too high is economics is at boom and ready for a drop. 
Price may be too low if economics is at depression and ready for 
recovery, 

2, Drug store worth is between 30% and 36% of average annual sales, 
Reasoning: In an average drug store the assets are? 


Fixtures 10% of average sales 

Stock invent, 16% " " a 

333 


Be sure to adjust for economic forecast, 
Assume no liabilities, or adjust price if liabilities are assumed, 
Quick methods based upon awerage annual PROFIT figure 
Preliminaries: 


Estimate the life of the business under your management —= perhaps by 
own health, lease, economic conditions, etc, Then determine how many 
years of profit can be put into investment while you live on salary 


alone, Theory: New owner takes accumulated profits when he sells the 
store, 


The "profit" figure must come from, bookkeeping records and not be a 
guess of present owner~-unless he guarantees profit and allows some of 
- the price to be withheld as a bond, 
1. Drug store worth is average annual profit times the mamber of 
years of profit buyer has determined, 
(Average life of drug store under a single management is 
about five years in the city, and about twelve years in 
the country 


(Ex,: If the lease is short, say three years. and is not 
renewable, price offered cannot be three years! profit, for 
in moving or closing there will be some loss, To offer more 
than three years! profit, under the conditions, is very 

2. Capitalization-of-profits is another way of using the formla 


above, That is, the profit is treated as a definite, wanted 
return or earning of the investment, 


Reasoning: Investments earn the following rates; 
Savings accounts 1 to >, 5 


Bonds 2 to ¥ 
Mortgages 4 to 6% 
Stocks 4 to 8% 


In each case only the investment is risked, 
In business there are many additional risks, as of health, 
additional losses, legal actions, etc, The return, there- 
fore, should be large enough to cover these risks, 
Drug store business should produce at least 18% to 20% return 
on investment if risks are not unusual, 
Ex.: Average annual profit $2,500. Capitalization of 25%, 
(Profit pays for investment in four years) 
25% : $2,500 33 100% : Xx 
25x 250,000 
x $3 $10,000, the worth of the 
drug store 
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3e 
f 5 years! profit is to be used as basis, canitalize 


at 20% | 
20% : $2,500 38 100%6:xX if 
box 250,000 

X 8: $12,500, worth of drug store 


Detailed evaluation of assets (and liabilities) method 
This method can also be called: Net worth method 


Bookkeeping forma method (Assets Liabilities 


$3 Net worth) 
Balance sheet method 
Assets and Liabilities method 
Formula: Worth of drug store is equal to assets (depreciated) mims 
liabilities (which are assumed by buyer) 
More specifically: Add the values of: 
Fixtures (depreciated) 
Equipment (depreciated) 
Stock inventory (depreciated for obsolescence) 
Accounts receivable (depreciated) 
Good will (generally one year's profit) 
Good will includes: 
Lease 
Name of business 
Prescription files 
etc, 


(Buying a Drug Store) 


Customer list 

Nonecompetition agreement q 

Total Assets 

Deducts Liabilities assumed (list specifically those 


assumed) 
Equal s$ Yet worth of the drug store business 


Miscellaneous 
1, Bulk sales law a 
2. Authority of vendor to sell: partner, corporate officer, 

. administrator, 
bs Lease, insurance, and other transfers 

e Professional licenses 
Payment plans 
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INSURANCE 


General 


Some 


In economics, a businessman is called a "risktaker" 
Risk is inherent in all wealth and property 

Risks are assumed voluntarily for the sake of income 
kisktakers seek to diminish risks 


Types:of risks 
1. Nature produced 
2. Man-made 


1. Determinable (statistics) 
2. Undeterminable 


1. Non-transferable 
2. Transferable 


Risktaker is willing to surrender part of the income (as premium) to one who 
will assume the risk for him. 


Insurance firms are in business to assume risks for a premium. 
Risks assumed are made very specific by ‘the terms of the contract or policy 
Exe: In fire insurance some of the methods of making the coverage or 
protection offered very specific are through: 
1. Ferson insured named 
Piace of risk named 
3. Type of hazard named (also exclusions, except..ons) 
lh. Time of protection named 
S. Maximum collection rules established 


To know exactly what protection a policy offers, read the terms. 
Standard Policies 


insurance contract clauses and terms 
1. Re-instatement of coverage after loss 
2. Assignment of policy 
3. Cancellation and rates 
he Subrogation 
5. Types of coverage; blanket, specific 
6. Causes for voidance of policy 
Illegal acts 
Risk enlarged 
Fraud 
etc. 


Types of insurance drug store needs (many other types are available) 


1. Fire 

Public liability 

3. Drugzist liability 

4h. Plate glass 

5. Workmen's compensation 
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(Insurance) 2. 


Fire Insurance 
Reduced rate clause (also called coinsurance clause, clause) 


An 80% clause’ in a policy means that the insured agreed to carry ; 
80% insurance, either with the insurer of the policy or others, 
If 50% coverage is taken with Co. A., amd its policy has an 80% 


clause, the insured. must buy at least 30% more coverage elsewhere 
or CARRY THE RISK HIMSELF AS INSURER. 


Reason for 80% coinsurance clauses 


Collection rules under co-insurmce policies 


Public liability insurance 


Risks of druggist to invitees 
Coverage of policy 
Premium determination 


Druggist liability insurance 


Plate glass insurance 


Workmen's corpensation irs urance 
Common law 
Nature of compulsion to take insurm ce 
Premiums 
Coverage 
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COMPETITION 


In the broad sense, competition is anything that destroys or diminishes the 
opportunity to make # income in a business. 


Ex.: Laws, religions, customs 


In the usual sense, competition is that which takes for itself the money that 
could have been spent with ME. 


Competition always has an effect upon the PERSON. It is unpleasani because it 
restrains or hinders one in the exercise of free will am causes interference 
(real or imaginary) with obtaining a living. 


In business: 3 


Competition is a concomitant of freedom for all 
Scarcity causes competition 
Competition is rivalry 


Compe ti ti on classified: 


1. Outside competition 
ae Economic competition 
All who sell goods or services are competitors, whether 
goods are same or diffcrent. 
Competition is for spendable income of public 


be Vendors of drug store merchandise 
Other druggists 
Dispensing physiciars 
Clinics 
Newspaper dealers 
Ice cream vendors 
etce 


2. Inside competition 
ae Between brands 
be tween substitutes (different drugs, same use) 
Ce Between departments 


Monovoly, the dream of businessmen 
Superiority, the goal of businessmen 
Competition, the spur to improvement 
Competition, a war with limitations ani rules 
Competition in 


1. Prices 
2e Quality 
3. Services 


Most feared power of competitors of druggist is location of competitor. 
(Most customers buy at nearest drug storee Specialty of one drugzist which 
another doses not possess may give some advantage over location.) 
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(Competition) 2 


Some legal aspects of competition 


Free enterprise vs. public health reason for limitins number of drug stores. 
Monopoly restraint for industry as a whole 
Unfair competition controls 

Price : 
Minimum resale prices: by statute, by trade mark owner. 


Illegal sales 


Meeting fair competition 
Own label (semi-monopoly) sectional and other specialties 
Setter buying 
Better selling 
Better management of finances, personnel 
Shopper-gained information of competitor actions 
Co-operative action through associations 
Participation in association business affairs 


Futility of price wars, when such wars are legal 
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BUYMANSHIP 


A retail drug store owner buys many types of goods ami services 
1. fixtures and equipment 
2. Use of space 
3. Insurance, utilities, services 
. Employee services 
5. Use of money (credit) 
6. Raw materials for manufacturing 
Merchandise for resale 


He buys: 


A reminder for all types of buying: Customers must pay for everything if 


business is to be successful. 


Only the last two types of tying -- raw materials and merchandise == are 
to be considered under buymanship. 


Why correct buying is always important in retail pharmacy 
1. Purchases are final 
2» Demand for products or merchandise is limited in drug field 
3. Turnovers are few 
he Risks are many 

Economic, business, psychological risks 


Increasing importance of correct buying 
Some retail pharmacy trends that are increasing the importance of correct 

Decrease of compounding in prescriptions 
2 Increase of total sales and overall inventory cost 
3. Increase of inside and outside competition 
4e Increase in restrictions on sales of drugs 
5. Increase in cost of goods sold and/or decrease of margin 
6. Inadequate markup allowance on many fair traded items. 


Markup allowance based on turnover rate of item, not of depvartment or 
entire store. 


7. Increase in overhead expenses, percentagewise. 

8. Obsolesence of materials and merchandise through medical progress, 
style change, change in laws. 

9. Return of a buyer's market 

10. Increase in variety of items stocked 


Some classifications of buying 
Overbuying 
2. Efficiat buying 
3. "Safe" buying 
Underbuying 


Business buying 
Speculative buying 


Buying for opening stock 
2. Buying for established demand 
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1. Buying for one outlet 
2e Buying for a chain 


1. Individual buying 
2. Cooperative buying 


No single rule for buying . 


The classifications above is evidence of some of the variables that 
arise in buying. 


Additional variables are shown to exist from the following general 
o>oservation: 
The community's demands will very largely determine 
~—quality 
--style 
--variety, and 
--price level of the item purchased 


The druggist must determine 
— how much (most frequent problem) 
where 
when 
-- at what price 
=-- on what terms the item shall be purchased. 


Some factors determining the quantity to buy 
1. Past or potential demand for the item 
- Total, rate, and seasonality of demand 
2. Financial position of myer 
Cash and credit position 
3. Risks that race with the sale 
ae Natural risks 
b. Man-made risks 


4. limitations of space, time, help 

5. Degree of economic stability and its effect on: 
ae Price 
b. Supply 


operating rules for determining qumtity to buy 

1. Whenever possible keep no inventory. Buy as demand ariv se 

Proximity of wholesaler or qick delivery necessary for successe 
Fx.: Filling quantity orders for hospital or institution 


2. Minimum purchase rule: 
Buy that amount which can be sold in the credit period granted. 
Exe: End of month billing -- 15th of month -- buy 15-day 

supply. E.0.M. billing -- lst day of month -=- buy 
30-day supply. (This rule is part of the "Perfeet- 
Business Formula" -- See "Financing" notes) 


3. Maximum purchase rules 

When in doubt, limit the quantity of a steady-demand item purchased 
to that amount which can be sold in from ten to twelve weeks. (This 
allows from five to four turnovers of investment each yeare) 
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(Buymanship) 3 


Average purchase rule for store as a vhole: 
Limit monthly purchases (for entire store and without distinction as to 
type of goods) to about 67% of monthly sales. ‘The period of: budget may 
be extended to three months or possibly longer, if necessary, but the 
rule becanes impractical if the period is shortened to less than a monthe 


5. Average purchase rule for purchases by entire store, or departments, when 
average markup is known. 


Keep the inventory-at-cost in the store (or department) as an apvropriate 
percentage of annual sales in the store or the department. 
Exe: For the store as a whole. 


Sales 100 % 
_32.5% 
67.5% of sales is cost of goods sold 


13.5% of annual sales in inventory 
5 turnovers wanted /67.5% 


Exe: For an average prescription department. 


Sales 100 
55 
th.6% of annual Rx sales is cost of goods sold 
in Rx department 


22.3% of Rx sales in Rx inventory 
2 turnovers average / lle 


Exe: 


For the fountain department. 


Sales 100% 
Margin 
of annual sales is cost of goods sold 


2% of annual fountain sales in fountain 
30 turnovers 7 60% inventory 


When buying a steady-demand item, see if there is a price-brea’ in the unit 
price for a larger quantitys and if the unit price for the quantity is 
adequately lower, and the quantity is reasonably close to that which wuld 
be purchased by good business rules, buy the larger quantity. 


SOME USEFUL BUYING MAXIMS 


Buy for the-community, not for yourself. 

2. If in doubt, allow a proportionate part of total community demand for an item 
to competitors. (All things being equal, trede tends to divide itself equally 
among competitors in a trading area.) ; 

3e Profit lies in the bottom of the package (bottle, purchase), therefore buy so 
that profit can be reached five times a yoar for the store as a whole (or 
thirty times for the fountain, two timcs for the Prescription Department, etce) 

4. It costs money EVERY DAY to hcat, dust, light, handle every item in the store. 
(The druggist, and not the customer, must pay for this expense when it accumlat: 7 
beyond the amount included in markup.) y 
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(Buymanship) 


Fresh stock sells better.° 
Profit comes from selling, not from buying. 
Turnovers without profit may keep you busy but will not enable you to succeeds 


How you attract customers is how you keep them. 
Buy from two wholesalers, . 


Buy goods -=- for you sell goods. Don't buy discounts, profit, margins, 
display cabinets, "friendship", "prestige", etc. 
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MANAGEMENT #476 Name (print) # 


4 What percent of the nation's drugstores are classed as 
professional pharmacies by the Am.College of Apothecaries? 
hat is the average number of people per drugstore 
eople. in the United States? . 
How large a clietele is considered necessary to 
eovle. support a prescription pharmacy in the U.&.? 
Vhat percentage of annual sales is due to prescriptions 
% in the average drugstore? 
What is the life span of the average city drugstore? 
years. (tife one ownership) 
. How many non-pharmacy retail outlets are there for 
jputlets. each drugstore in the United States? 


If a country drugstore EXCKEDS a city drugstore in the matter mentioned, 
fill in t he square. 


|__| Span of business life under one ownership 
Use of corner location for the drugstore 
Number of wholesalers used as suppliers 
Exclusive merchandise agencies maintained 
Amount of rent paid 


The following question must be answered fully, but will not be 
graded. It is intended to determine your present concept of 
cost-distribution in a drugstore. This same question will appear in 
future quizes and will be graded. 

Question: If annual sales in your drugstore reach $86,000., how 
much (to the nearest full hundred dollars) would you 
pay for each of the following drugstore costs or 
expenses? If you can think better in percentages, 
fill in the righthand colwm rather than the amounts. 

Amount to Percent of 
the nearest sales to the 
hundred nearest full 
dollars - ercent 


886,000. 1.Annual sales 100 % 


2.Cost of the goeds sold....... 


3.Proprictor's 


4.Fmployees! 


5.Rent 


6.All other 


7.Total expenses(Items 3 thru® 


18.Net profit 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Name (print) i 
examination, November 9,1949 ANA 
For each drugstcre gy-srege named below, select the figure that 
most closely approximates the U.S.,1948 average, as revealed by the 
Lilly Digest. (Fill in SOLID and NEATLY the square before the figure.) 
(1.)Cost of merchandise so 
1% of sales 


65.29 " 
67.4% " 
(2.)Proprietor's or.manager's salary: 
5.4% of sales 


6. 9% 
7.28 " 

(GS, )Employees! wages (excluding proprictor's or wanager's salary): 

9. of sales 
0.19 " 

(4. Rent: 
5.2% of sales | 

2.5% " 


G. ) Total. cxpaises: 
26.3% o- sales 
54.6% ™ " 
(6. )Net profit: 
6.3% of sales 
7.58 " " 
0.19 " 
What: percent of U.S. drugstores are - 
-"Professional" (Prescriptions are major portion of sales) ? 
1% 
A. (Select one figure) 


99% 
(Select one figure) 

-"Specialty" (Ex: Homeopathic pharmacy)? 


1.0% (Select one figure) 
34% 


As an average, how large a populatimmis necessary for the success 
of a - 

-Commercial drugstore? 
2,000 people 4 
3,000 people i 
5,000 people q 
-"professional" drugstore? 

10,000 people 

20,000 people 
50,000 people 
-Homeopathic pharmacy? 
50,000 people 
1.00,000 people 
00,000 people 

How many nonoharmacy rotail outlets arc there for cach drugstore i 

in the Mited States? 
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| 45 
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MANAGEMENT 476 
~ What intangibles would you séek in a person you intende. to hire 


Name (print) # 


to act as a "contact man" (receives and delivers prescriptions to 
customers but does not fill them) in a prescription pharmacy? 
Select one of each set of characteristics, : 
Ages 
Young 
Middle age 
Elderly 


: 


While umnecessary, you may if you wish give your reason,) 


Action: 
Quick 
Deliberate 
Slow 


L 


Personality: 
Pleasant 
Neutral 
Reserved 

Sales talk: 
appealer" 
"Scientific appealer" 


ment of a pharmacy?(If you wish, give reason 

1. Silence 

2. Compounding noises 

1. Disdlay of code of ethics 

2. Display of beautiful anticue mortar and pestle 

1. "Drugstore odor" 

2. Odorless drugstore 

I. "Thin" window display 

2. "Mass" window display 

Which of each oair would generally be a better index of sales 
potential for a pr»posed drugstore?(Explain, if you wish.) 
l. Types of homes 

2. Number and types of retail outlets 


"Price appealer" 
Which of each pair is more appropriate for a oe 


i. 
2. 


Newspaper issued statistics 
Chamber of Commerce statistics 


,._| 5e Drug wholesaler issued statistics 
Which of each pair of "business" neighbors wo » ian general, be 


_.. a better neighbor for a commercial type drugstore? (Explain if you 


Theatre(movie) wish. ) 
2. Church 
__i il. Real estate office 
__| Shoe repair shop 
I. Tavern 
2. Billboard 
For management purposes which of the following are more important 
as percentages-of-sales than as dollar figures? 
Sales 
2e.. Rent 
5. Proprietor's salary(your salary) 
4. Cost of goods sold 
15. Insurance 
6. Profit 
7. Fmoloyee wages 
8. Margin. 
In an isolated town therc are two drugstores the owners of which 


are very secretive about their business figures. There are $ doctors 
in the town. How woule you determine the percent of the towns 
prescriptions that are filled in the X pharmacy in which you work 
and which you intent to buy soon? You are the pharmacist in X drug 
Store. (ANSWER ON THE REVERSE SIDE. 
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WAN AGEMENT 4°76 


whic 
true? 


Name 
he following rinancing,arc 

(Fill in the "truc" 

As an employer one “peecives income from such things as salary, 
profit,inventory appreciation, intcrcest, and others, 
but an cimployce rcccives only salary. 

Truc intcrest is figured on the aveiladli money for usc for a 
fvrll year. 

Acre chan ninety percent of U.S. busincss is don. on-credit. 

business pays the maximum lcgal intercst rate.* 

Sost of delivery truck repairs is an example of use of working — 

Quy ing © pruscriotion balance is 
capital. 

An owner paying himsclf « salary for work donc in his owm business 
2s aa examolc of use of venture capital. 

Rerrowcd money used to cnable sales on credit is an example of 
the use of working capital. 

A bank takes a risk in advancing risk c: pital, but takes no risk 
in advancing working capital. 

Interest rates increasc with increase in risk. 


an cxample of ucc of working 


wien é1l other facts are equal in 


Oo: the following elements make up tne "perfect business" formula 
any comparison)? 


(~]}1. Borrow as little as possible. 
f—] 2. Borrow as much as possible. 
oe 3. Mark up goods enough to cover cost, overhead burden, and some 
profit. 
i__| 4. Buy only such amounts as can be sold in the credit period. 
i | 5. Accuire goods (for resale) on credit. 
+, 6. Sell at fair trade mininum prices. 
= 7. Borrow money to take discounts if there is no working capital. 
8. Sell for cash. 
|_| 9. Reinvest all profits. 
i flO. Keen employeetweges at minimum. 
List the numbers you have selected above in chronological 
order(as found in the formula for "perfect business: 
lrich one of the following reasons best describes way opening finance — 
gonerally @ifficult to obtain? 
t} 1. There is no past experience t> prove tne business will be a 
success. 
|-1&. The cost of making small loans is high. 
Oe capital is used largely for fixed assets. 
HL? tc basiness uses up most of the available funds. 
tate the statements are true? (Fill in for "ruet,) 
_jl1. A mortgage consists of a promissory note and a deed. 
2. A good drugstore business has 4 turnovers a year. 
5. Percentages cannot be accurately compared unless they represent 


equal amounts end equal time both express interest rates/.- 
During wartime shortages of goois sold under 0.P.A. prices,most 
invoices offered no discounts for carly poyment. 
All investuents or loans come out of savings made by someone, - 
Because of our economic institution:of private property, business 
men must have either cash or credit to acouire goods. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Name # 

Semestcr examination, January 17,1950 MANAGEMENT 476 

In_ each set, which statement shows the best business judgment? 

wants of customers determines a drugstore's inventory. 

. Best quality goods and good salesmanship will sell anything. 
Stock what your competitor carries. 

Locate your drugstore farthest from a competitor. 

Locate your drugstore where rent is cheapest. 

Locate your drugstore nearest your customers. 

business ncighbor is one who- 

1. - advertises the most. 

|] 2. - has good lighting, good displays, and keeps long hours. 

| 3. — has most people calling at his establishment. 

it the moment the following conditions have occurred, does a tenancy- 

et-will exist in <ach of the following cases? (Fill in for "Tenancy= 

exists". ) 

re A prospective purchaser of a drugstore saw the lease term of the 
old owner. There was 4.5 years unexpired. The old owner orally 
guaranteed the new owner would have this mugh time before having 
to make a new lease. The drugstore was purchased by the new 
owner. The lease contained a clause forbidding assignment. 

_/&. A tenant pays the regular rent (for the 8th consecutive month) 

after his lease has expired. 

"| 3. & tenant sold liquor illegally and was convicted. The tenant's 
lease forbade thc use of the premiscs for any illcgal use. The 

E lease nas 6 years of its term unexpired. 

C9 4. The tenant made and accepted a 7 year lease on Sunday. The 
landlord, one month later, gives notice to the tenant that he 
cancels the lcase because he did not know of the Sunday contract 
law, but will allow the tenant to stay on at a slightly in- 

__. ___ercased rental. 

J 5. A tenancy created with tcnant A was orally agreed to last for 
10 years, but through oversight, the 10 years was not mentioned 
in the lcase. ™nant A sold thc drugstore to B and assigned the 
lease to B. Teviant B has just made the 6th monthly rental. 

h of the following statements arc truce? (Fill in for *"truew.) 

1. The rent covenant is an independent covenant. 

2. An eviction by the landlord is a defense in an action for rent. 

&. A lease term to use the premises "for a retail drugstore" stops 

the tenant from using the premiscs exclusively as; restaurant. 

4. A landlord may, without affecting the lcxsc, shut off water as 

a means of cnforcing the payment of back rent. 
A tenant taxes the premiscs under the "grvcat cmptor" doctrine. 
7 
8 
g 
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- A&A tenant at will is answerable only for permissive waste. 
-"Repairs" are limited to restoration to status mnditions. 
. A landlord may bo a subtenant (tenant of the tenant). 
- A landlord mzy be his own tenant. 
A landlord who agrees to mak. repairs hes no obligation to make 
periodic inspection to determine the nced of repairs. 
11. A landlord breaches the covenant of quict enjoyment by prolongeés, 
noisy repairing. 
._fl&. When no number is specified, a covenant to grant "rencwalsn 
expires after the sccond renewal of the leasc. 
\}3. any tenancy may be terminated for non payment of rent by a 
written notice of 14 days. 
rhea, An "ice and snow" covcnant generally imposes the auty of removal 
upon the tenant. 
| fl5. A leascholdcr has on insurable interest in the premises for 
fire insurance purp»%ses. 
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MANAGEMENT 476 Name # 

ft the end of the month a druggist finds he has no unoccupied working 
capital. The merchandise invoice from his main supplier amounts to 
“1350. for the month. The invoice carries terms of 1/5 N/30. 

tould the druggist be using good business judgment if he borrowed 
neney from his bank at 6% to take the discount? 


ry 
+ 


e Lica earned by borrowing to take the discount. 


amount of interest paid at the bank when borrowing is 

for as small an amount as possible and for the shortest 
time necessary. 

‘Show all figuring, clearly labeled, in the space below. ) 


what is the true interest rate paid when the loan contract has the 
Sollowing pertinent terms: 
1. "Principal sum of $400." 
2. "Interest of 6% shall be paid at the end of the year." 
3. "The loan period shall be one year." 
4. "Repayment of principal shall be made in two ecual instal- 
ments, the first on June 30, and the second on Dec.31." 


dl is the true interest rate in the problem above. 
‘Show all figuring, clearly labeled, in the space below.) 
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MANAGEMENT #476 Name # 
Butler purchased a drugstore having average ennual sales of ~ | 
$48,000. The fixtures were unusually unsightly anf’ inefficient and 
were carried on the books at $1. Butler wants to know how much the 
tusiness can afford to invest in complete remodeling. There is an 

“lmost certain expectation that a clean, bright drugstore with new 
“ixtures would increase sales by 12% in this case. 


estimate of maximum cli owable remodeling 
(Show figuring clearly LABELED. ) 


When no written or other agreement exists,which of the following 
attached pieces of equipment installed by - phurmecist upon leased 
remises may be moved when he leaves at the termination of his lease? 
1. Soda fountsin 

2. Neon "Drug" sign 

3. All-glass door 

4. Carboy holder and tip. 

5. Dish washing machine 

| 6. Sink 

In a drugstore arrangement for merchandising, which of the following 
departments should be at the front (F)(nearest the entrance) and which 
at the rear (R) (farthest from the entrance)? 

| 1. Magazines 

2. Bar candies 

3. Ice cream service tables 

4. Telephone booth 

5. Cogarettes 

6. Bottled liquors 

7. Hospital supplies 

8. Baby goods 

9. Veterinary medicines 

QO. Greeting cards 

For an average urban drugstore, which of the following of the pair 
of rules would you consider more useful generally? 

1. Compact arrangement 

1. foncious arrangement 

2. Functional arrangement 

2. Bexutiful arrangement 

5. Counters on one side 

3. Counters of both sides 

4. Wahogany coloring 

4. Blonde coloring 

5. Open backed display windows 

S- Opaque backed windows 

o. Self service island counter 

6. Clerk service hollow island cowmter 

7. Fully open prescription department 

7. Fully closed prescription department 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Na me # 
Term examination,March 15,1950 age 1) MANAGE 6 
Jn the absence of contract terms establishing the ownership of the 
following items brought upon and attached to the premises by a tenant, 
which items belong to the tenant and may be removed by him when he 
vacates the premises?(Fill in for "This item may be removed by tenanty) 
1. Soda fountain and carbonator(latter located in the meats 
2. Glass enclosed display windows. 
3. A balcony built to house the prescription department. 
4. A tile floor. 
5. An emulsion machine, bolted to the floor. 
6. An all-glass front door.(0ld door to be replaced.) 
7. A duct-type airconditioning system. 
8. Fountain service-booths and tables. 
fs A neon advertising sign attached to outside wall. 
Wall cases which are attached by bolts and screws and nails. 
From Se ont tec back, what are the three sections .of a drug store called 
(for purposes of drug store arrangement)? 


goods section. 
2. goods section. 
goods section. 


When the general rules of drug store arrangement are applied to an 

average drug store, which of the following departments are located in 

the area farthest from the entrance?(Fill in for"located in the rear", ) 

1. Prescription department. 

2. Magazines and periodicals 

3. Bottled liquors(Sold under a "Drug store packaged goods licensey) 

4. Cameras and supplies. 

5. Soda fountain. 

6. Veterinary medicines. 

7. Telephone booths. 

8. Fountain service-booths and tables. 

9. Boxed candies. 

QO. Hospital supplies. 

Tust the owner or owners register under the "True name statute" in 

each of the following instances?(Fill in for "Yust register real name",) 

Brown's Pharmacy - owned by Jones and Brown, 

Smyth Drug Store - owned by John Smith. 

M.Hill Apothecary - owned by divorcee, “rs.Martin Hill 

TFondon Prescription Laboratory -owned by P.London j’ilson. 

Concerning "cost of fixtures", what is Naveragel for the average 

drug store in each of the following? (Use a single figure rather than 

a range in each case.) 

percent of annunl sales goes to depreciation of fixtures. 

percent of average annual sales deter.sines the total value of 
fixtures which the business can afford. 

["] years is the life cxpectancy of -11 fixtures (combined), 

AS soleowner, a druggist, on the basis of opernting figures of a very 

Successful past, purchesed tixtures much too expensive for current 

and future needs of his drug store. He nevertheless insists on sta; 

in business. Since the depreciation must be met annually, which of ‘the 

following items must now "pay" the depreciation expense - in order - 

until the full amount is "paid"? (Number the applicndle items of the 

following list in the order in which they are used up in the payment 

of the annual fixture-depreciation expense. ) 

Profit 

Owner's equity in the drug store 

Workers! wages 

Overherd allocated to depreciation 

Qnorts salary 

Equity of the owner in his home 

Taxes 
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WASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Name 
Term examination, March 15,1950 (page 2) MANAGEMENT 476 
For the purposes of the problems below, assume that all involved fire 
insurance contracts (on drug store fixtures, ecuipment and merchandise) 
have the following stipulations: 

1. Premium rate per thousand ... ‘ 15. Ss. 

2. "Reduced rate" per thousand ..£ 10. o 

3. Policy period ONE year 

4. Type of coverage Blanket 

5. Reinstatement terms ......... Automatic,contract rate,to original 

insured aisount. 

6. Special term ....ccecccccecese Fare losses of less than 5% of 
insurance carried are fully covered. 
PROBLEM I. With contract stipulations as disted above, and with . 

additional facts as follows,how much will the druggist 


collect? 
Value of insurable property ....... $ 35,000. 
Both coinsurance clauSesS 80% 


Insurance carried with Company A .. $ 4,000. 
Insurance carried with Company B .. 15,000. 
Fire loss ( at midyear) ........-+- 18,000. 


~ age of Company A before deduction of reinstatement 
premiun, 
-Reinstatement premium charged by Company A. 


—Amount collected from Company A by druggist-insured. 


Show here all figuring for Company A. Label clearly.) 


K3 -Liability of Company B b«< fore ceduction of reinstatement 
-Reinstxtement premium charged by Company B. 


Hes : -Amount collected from Company B by druggist-insured. 


(Show here all figuring for Company B. Label clcarly.) 


P [conse amount collected by the druggist from Company A and 
Comoany B. 
PROBLI'W 4 Contract stipulations as Listod at the top of the 


page and the following facts, how much will the druggist 

collcct? Value of insurable property ....... & 10,000. 
Coinsurance Clause 70% 
Insurance carried 12,000. 
Fire loss Total 
Reinstatement termsS Canccled 

-Amount collected by the druggist. 


Usé rcverse side for figuring.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PRARMACY Neme_ . # 
erm examination, March 15,1950 


Ton the purchase of a drug store amounts to "buying a 
what two types of income does the owner-manager receive’ 


l. 
fy inserting the proper figures,complete the "quick-check" rules use 


to determine the reasonablencss of the asking price for a drug store. 
"UNDER NOPMAL CINDITIONS,TY® PRICE OF AN AVERAGE DRUG STORE SHOULD 
APPRIXIMATE .- (use single figure rather than a range) 
days of average daily sales." 
cercent of average annual sales." 
percent cavitalization of average net profit." 
times the -vcrage annual net profit." 
Determine the oftoring price for a drug store business when the fore- 
casts and statistics are as follows: 
Buyer's forecasts: Stable-business-life cexpectancy........ 8.5 years 
| Good will value in terms of profit .... 1.5 years 
Expected normal interest rate(10 years) 5% 
Drug store statistics: Average annual salcs ......+..+2++ $ 82,000. 
Fixtures,fountain(depreciated) ... 8,000. 
%. 


Merchandise,supplicsS 
Liabilities to be assumed ........ $ 
Average net profit 
skin rice for dru tore (ca 0,000 
F Asking price for good will. (Show figuring clearly labeled.) 


-Buyer's estimate of the value of the good will. 
(Show figuring clearly labeled.) 


-Ruyer'ts offering price as determined by the"bookkeeping 
formula method" of evaluating a drug store. (Label figuring.) 


R30 2kkeeping formula is: 
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MISSACFUSETTS COLLEGE OF" PHARMACY Name 
semester examination, May 16,1950 MANAGEMENT 
Ry insercing the appropriate NUMBER in the answer square, identify the 
insurence that provides sone protection to the druggist in each of the 
following instances. Key: 1. Fare insurance 
2. Workmen's compensation insurance 
3. Public liability insurance 
4. Druggist's liability insurance 
# 5. "No insurance for the risk is listed 
above" 
Through a roof leak, heavy rains damazve stored merchandise 
Water from a fireman's hose played upon an ac joining building damages 
stock in the drug store which is not afire 
Delivery of the wrong prescription c: uses injury 
fn employee strikes and injures a child rounu stealing candy from 
the drug store counter 
The delivery boy is injured while nelsing a delivery of a Rx 
A free drug sample furnished without charge by a drug manufacturer, 
and given by the druggist to a customer as a gift, injures the 
customer because a oairticle of glass was inmbeddicd in the drug. 
The druggist is sued. 
A person taking a "short cut" through the store ‘uving two entrances 
on different streets, falls over a box lert in the Aisle by 2 
drug store 
If a Massachusetts druggist does not carry workuens comps sasation insur- 
ance and an employee is injured while at work anc sees compensation by 
legal means,which of the following apvly? 
1. The claimed damages must not exceed the scrdule asounts found in 
the law (worksens compensation insurance law) 
[]la.The employce may sue for any amount he thinks necessary for 
compensution 


aE At the trial, the employer may not set up the common law defenses 
The 


2a.The employer | mey use common Law derenses to protect his interest 

Lilly Digest (Progress Report for 1949 on S515 drug stores) reveals 
one figure of ench pair. The other figure is the Lilly Digest figure 
for 1948. Fill in the answer square before each 1949 Progress Report 


figure. 
|_| $69,571. Totri sales 
86,059. " " 
$12,112. Inventory at end or the year 
aa 2.6 @ Gross margin 
j}30.3% 
Total 
26.3 % 
| % Net profit 
6.2% n 
5,910. Proprietor's salary 
5,462. 
Thich one of the following Tetinitions is generally arplied to the term 
"rice break" in purchasing as "In buying, watch ior the price break"? 
jl. A lucky speci:l purchase at a very low price 
| | 2. A manufacturer's reuuction in an establishea list price 
oO. A discounted price given regularly for a cuantity purchase 
In general, if a choice was possible, which one of the three figures 


Would a busine 2ss mean select as the "break-cven point" for his pEpTneaee 
100 WHY? 
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hat is the single-figure equivalent of a Serics aiscount 
10%,5% and 2% ? Show all figuring clearly labeled. 


fhe eight-store derived averages of a recent survey (1940 figures, 


independent retail drug stores) shows 
Prescription depertment sales 


the following: 
@ 14,421. 


Rx depart.icnt gross margin 7,987. - 55.4% 
Rx departuent net profits 1,625. - 11.7% 
Rx devartment annual turnover £ times 


Wheat is the cost-of-goods-sold in the prescription dept.? 
(Show all figuring clearly labeled.) 


F . | Whet is the value at cost of the average Rx dept. inventory: 
(Show ell figuring clearly labeled.) 


The same survey orovides Ccrived figures for the fountain department as 
follows : 
Fountain department sales 
Fount. vept. gross ».rgin 
Fount. dent. net profit 1,042. - 
Fount. dept. av.turnover rate ol tines 
What is the cost-of-goods-3s0ld in the fount..in department? 
(Show sll figuring clearly labeied.) 


$ 22,:250. 
8,954. 


“het is the value at cost of the average fountain inventor ~ 
. (Show 211..figuring clearly lnbéled.) 


On the basis of the above sets of figures onu your cnswers,makxe 
Pertinent obscrvation from the viewpoint of - 
-A& purchasing agent for the drug store 


-an investor in the drug store business (but not .s 2 pharmacist) 


a pharmicist with professional phavusey in mind 
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TINAGEMENT: # 476 Name # 
ay goucral, which of cach pair is the better rule to follow in the 
average drug store when the item concerned has a fairly uniform rate 
of sale? (All other factors being equal.) 
a Don't buy less than can be sold in the vendor-granted credit period 
r—, Dontt buy less than was sold last year 
Don't ouy more then a three-month supoly 
Don't buy more than sn amount yielding five turnovers a year 
i Buy the comslete line - in a display case if possible 
| Buy according to last ycar’s sales 
If customers complein ubout nrice,change to another cheaper brand 
If customers comoleain about price, ouy smaller sized units 
Since merchandise bears more risks than woney, which rule is generally 
best for the average pharmacist drugsetorc ovmer to follow? 
1. Keep investment in money form as long as possible 
2. Convert moncy to goods and goods to money as frecuently as 
possible 
[-] 3. Anticipate th: profit to be earned during the year and withdraw 
monthly one-twelfth of this amount and invest it is sound stocks 
or bonds 


(select the correct answer in cach pair.)in Massachusetts by Law, 


employees - 
- must be paic -t least once a month 
- must be paid at least once a week 


[-] - must reccive not less than ¢ 22.50 a week if non-professional 
selling personnel 
- must receive not less than 65 cents an hour (seme persons) 
- must reccive the minimum wage or more for a 40 hour (plus or 
minus 10%) a reek 
- must receive the minimum wage or more for a 48 hour week 
- Must receive 75 cents an hour for overtime work if non-profession- 
21 selling personnel 
- must reccive 55 cents sn hour for overtime (same persons) 
In general, incentive wage plans are difficult to use in the average 
drug store for which of the following reisons? 
l. Sales vary greatly fro. week to week 
2. Personnel of an average drug store must perform both selling 
and none seliing dutics and thus unfecirucss may arise 
73. The owner has not edecunte knowlcdze weskly or ennually of his 
costs and in both doller and percentage forms 
Yhat three elements are found in every efiective executive's plan for 
dealing with hired personnel? Give one word snsvwers. 


mat is the Massachusetts average prescription price as revealed by 


the 1949 M.C.P. Survey of new prescriptions filled in the state? 
hat Is th 


most common form of medication(ointnents, capsules,ete.)? 


> a is most common form of medication in Massacausetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Name # 

To determine collection by insured uncer a "reduced rate" or "co-insur-= 

ance" clause fire policy,follow this standardized procedure; 

1. (Apply the tormula: ) 
Insurance CARRITD 
Insurance X LISS = COLLECTION 


STEP 2. (Apply the rule which is applicable.) 
Collected amount will be the smallest amount as determined 
by the following four rules: 
#1. Not in excess of actual loss. 
#2. Not in excess of policy amount. 
# 3. Not in excess of co-insurance formula. (5% exception) 
# 4, Not in excess of insurer's share cf loss. 


common to all the following problems are: 

Value of insurable property ......e.eee0- $ 10,000. 

All fire insurance policies have an ..... 80% clause 

Losses under 5% of insurance carried are fully covered. 

Reduced rate premium per thousand, per year ¢ 10. 

Type of coverage in all policies ........ Blanket 

All fire losses are sustained at the midyear. (Policies are for 

Automatic reinstatement. one year) 
Additional facts:|| Figure for the following: 
Amount of] Formula of | Collectable} Reinstate— |Amount 
insurance} Fire amount of] the|amount as {ment prem-|received 
carried. loss. recovery.|rule|determined |ium deduct+by the 

usedj by rule. ed. § insured. 

4,000. 4,900. 129000. 5 | 2,000. - 10. |$1,990. 


4,000. | 6,000 
Z,000. | 8,000. 
4,000. | 9,000. 
10,000. 
5,000. 
5,000. 
5,000. 

50. 


he 
2. 
3. 
4. | 
5. 
6. 
Ts 
EES 
10. |Co.A 
8,000. | 6,000. 
8,000. 
12. |Co.A 
6,000. | 
13. |Co.A 
Co.B 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY Name 2 
MANAGEMENT 
Determine the requested offering prices for a store business when 
the buyer's forecasts and the business statistics ave as follews and ail 
fractions of a year are figured cn a year of 365 Gays: 
BUYER'S FORECASTS: 
~  §tabLe-business-life expectancy ........... 9.5 years 
Good will evaluation in terms of : eee 1.65 yoar 
Fxpected average salary es owner-manag 4,500. 
Expected average interest rate(10 year forecaster, 5% 
DRUG STORE STATISTICS: 
Average annual sales(last 7 % 80,000. 


depreciated 3,500. 
Fountain " " 4,990. 
Equipment ( " " 200. 
Accounts receivable(at depreciated valuec)...... 500. 


Merchandise and supplies 13,000. 
Liabilities to be assumed by buyer ......ceeees 1,060. 


Owner-manager's salary,in terms of sales ...... 6% 
Asking price for the drug store business (cash). € 20,500, 


SUPPCRT ALL ANSWERS BELOW, SHOW ALL FIGURING, CLEARLY ON 
ACCOMPANYING SHEET. 


adi The asking price for good will. 

ad The buyer's estimated value of good will. 

3.48 Buyer's offering price figured by the 

"100 days method", 

ie Buyer's offering price figured by the 
20% capitalisation method", 

51S Buyer's offerirg price figured by the 
"Bookkeeping when the buyer 


expects to have ony silary as income from the 
business for the first 1.5 years. 


6 Is Buyer's offering price_figurei by the 
"Bookkeeping equa: 'on tethoi" when the buyer 
expects both a salury, and interest on his 
investment in the business, 1s income for the 
first 1.5 years of ownership. 


TA Buyer's offering price figured as an average 
of answers 3, 4, 2nd 5 (above). 


If the seller or the drug store nes been operating r berrowed 2236 
and has been paying interest for the nast 7 years, which interest was 
listed in his prefit and loss stat ald fact or 
decrease the offering price as figured in #6 above? 

Increase | WHY? 

Decrease 
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MA NACE CEMENT 476 Name # 
SHOW Ais FIGURING. LABEL FVERYTHING CLE" TRANSFRR ANSWESS. 


Fig guring for the "ASKING PRICE FOR GOOD 


Figuring for "TH! BUYER'S ESTIMATED VALUE OF GOOD WILL". 


3. 


Figuring tor "BUYER'S OFFERING PRICE BY 100 DAYS METHOD" 


Tiguring for "BUYER'S OFFFRING PRICE BY CAPIALIZATION METHOD", 


oy 


Figuring for "BUYIR'S OFFERING PRICE BY BOOKKEEPING ECUATION METHOD" 
when only salary is taken as income by buyer. 


Figuring for "OFFERING PRICE BY BOOKK. FING MFTHOD" when both salary 
and interest on investnent are expected during years profit is 
surrendered toward gooa wiil payment. 
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WASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY MA? 
SOME SOLUTIONS FOR TH! 


(1) _(2) 5 
OFFERING |Price as of or 
;PRICES | PERCENT [pas of joquals 
la ne I av. av. SALFS jav. net fav. net 
rug storeJANNUAL jequal to |PROFIT PROFIT (#4800, 


SALES. the price {CAPITAL- jéquar to 
miccounts receivable" 500. 2.3 
"Fixtures "------~--- 3500. 4.4 15.9 
sfountain"---------- 4000. 5, 18.5 120. 
me year's not profit 4800. 6. £2129 100.4 

#5000, 6.25 22.8 
8000. 5 27.4 80. ae 
yood will (Buyer's)-- 7200. 
Wixtures & Fountain" 7500. 9.4 34.2 
jotal assets(no g.w.) 7700. 9.6 35.1 62.3 1780 
gooo. |10. 4% 36.5 60. 4 
9000. |11.25° 41.1 $3.3 
years' net profit 9600. 12. 43.8 0. 
Good will(Seller's)- 9800. 12.25 % 44,7 ue a 
10000. | 12.5 45.6 
000. 3.75 50.2 6 i 
se. inventory’---- 13000. |16.25 59.3 
14000. |17.5 63.9 
Three years' net profit]4400. 18. 85.7 3 3 3.00 
#15000. |18.75 68.4 
16006. | 20. 4% 72.9 50. 
17000. |21.25° 77.8 
17534. |21.9 380. days| 27.4 3.6 
17778. | 22.2 @l.l 4 8B. 
18000. | 22.5. 
18462. |23.1 84.2 26. 
18630. | 23.3 85. deys}| 25.8 3.68 
19000. | 23.75 98.7 
profit -- 19200. | 24. 4% 37.6 
19726. | 24.6 30. days 
s20000. | 25. 491.5 24. 
20800. | 26. 94.9 
| 26.5 95. days 
21000. | 26.25 3.8 
assets(no g.w.)2£1200. 26.5 96.7 6 
£1600. | 27. 98.6 
100 davs' 21818. | 27.3 99.5 
ays' sales ----- | 87.4 100, days|. 61.9 
22000. | 27.5 100.4 51.8 
22400. | 28. 4% 
22857. | 28.6 104.3 21. % 4.76 
25000. | 28.75 104.9 20.9 4.79 
£3014. | 28.8 105. days 20.9 4,79 
25200. | 29. % 105.9 4,83 
24000. | 30. 109.5 20. % 
»o yrs’. profit 24110. 30.1 110. days 19.9. So 
24439. | 30.6 111.5 19.6 
24300. | 31. % 134 
#25000. 2158 19.2 5.21 
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(3) (4) (5) 
o “25206. $1.5 % 115. days 19.1% 5.25 years) 
25263. 31.6. ..115.3 19. % 
(see answer :6)----- 25345. 115.6 18.9 5.28 
20000. se. $116.8 18.8 5.25 
26000. 32.5 118.6 18.5 5.42 ! 
26302. 32.9 120. days 18.3 5.48 
26400. 33. % 120.5 15.18 5.50 years 
26667. 33.5 $11.7 18. 
27000. 56.78, 125.2 17.8 5.62 
27200. 4, 17.7 5.66 
27395. $4.25 1°35. days i765 
(See answer #5)----- 27400. $4.3. 17.5 5.71 
28000. 127.8 aT 5.83 
23235. 35.3 123.8 17. % 5.83 
28493. {1 35.6 130. days 16.9 5.94 
Six years profit --- 28800. 36. 151.4 18.7 6.00 years} 
29000, 36.25 152.3 16.6 6.04 
29600. 37. 4135. days 16.2 6.04 
#50000. 37.5 136.9 16. % 6.25 
30400. 38. % 128.7 15.8 6.33 
Asking price ------- 1000. $8.75 lal.d 15.5 6.45 
| 32000. 40. $146. 15. % 6.67 
35000. 41.25 150.6 days 4.5 6.87 i 
54000. 42.5 155.4 14.1 7.08 years| 
34286. 22.9 156.4 14. % 7.14 
#35000. 43.8 150. days 15.7 7.29 
36000. 45. $164.3 43.3 7.50 years 
36923. 46.2 168.5 13. % 7.69 
37000 46.25 168.6 12.9 7.70 
38000. 47.5 173.4 12.9 7.91 
39000. 48.75... 12.4 7.92 years 
#40900. 50. 182.5 12. 
43656. 54.6 199.1 1l. % 9.09 years 
44000. 55. % 200.8 days 10.9 9.16 
#45000. 56.25 205.2 10.7 
48000. 60. % 219. 10. % 10.00 years 
#50000. 62.5 298.1 9.6 10.41 
52000. 65. % 257.3 9.2 10.88 
One yearS sales ----%80000, 190. % 365, days 6. % 16.67 years 
96000. |120. 658. 5. % 20.00 years 
#120000, }150. 547.5 4. % 25.00 years 


Bookkeeping method: N#T WO2TH :: ASSETS - LIABILITIES 


4000, 

Accounts recsivahkle.. 500. 500. 

Merchandise .......-. 15900. 13006. 
LISTED ASSETS..... 

Good will ...........__ 4800.(1 yr.profit) _7200.(1 1/2 yr. profit) 
TOTAL ASSETS. 58400, 

DEDUCT liabilities... 1000. 1000. 
NFT WORTH 


These offering prices allow the new owner only SA4LARY(the same salary 
old owner drew) for the period during which profit is surrendered in 
Payment of good will. If interest on investxnent is desired by new owner 
addition to salary, the prices above are reduced thus: 
(25000.x5%1 year) (87400.x5%x1.5 yerrs) 
- 1250. -2055. 


23700. $25445. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, MASSACHUSFTTS 


COLLEGE Ur PHA v wee 


PERCENT OF YEAR EXPRESSED AS NUMBER DAYS 


4 


OW 


50%- 


178.85 
182.50 


days 


days 


days 


days 


days 


days 


188.15 
1892.80 
192.45 
197.10 
200.75 
204.40 
208.05 
211.70 
226.30 
229.95 
204.60 
257 «xo 
240.90 
£44.55 
248.20 
251.35 
255.50 
£59.15 
262.80 
266.45 
£70.10 
273.75 
277.40 
281.05 
284.70 
288.35 
292.00 
295.65 
299.30 
302.95 
006.60 


631.35 
365.00 


days 


days 


days 


days 


days 


days 


3.8: 51% - 3 
7.50 52 
10.95 | 53 
14.60 54 aT | 
18.25 55 | 
21.90 56 
25.55 57 
29.20 58 | 
32.85 59 
10% - 36.50 60%- 
ll 40.15 61 
12 43.80 62 
13 47.45 63 
14 51.10 64 | | 
15 54.75 65 
16 58.40 66 | 
17 62.05 67 | 
18 65.70 } 68 | 
19 69.35 69 a 
20% - 73.00 70%- 
21 76.65 71 | 
22 80.30 72 
23 83.95 13 
24 87.60 74 
25 91.25 75 
26 94.90 76 
27 98.55 77 
28 102.20 78 | 
29 105.85 79 | 
30%- 109.50 80%- | 
31 31 
32 116.80 382 
33 120.45 83 
34 124.10 84 
35 127.75 85 5.0.25 
36 131.40 86 513.90 | 
37 135.05 87 317.55 
88 138.70 88 421.20 
39 «142.35 89 314.85 
40%- 146.00 90%- 326.50 
41 149.65 91 338.15 
42 153.30 92 335.80 
43 156.95 93 $59.45 
44 160.60 94 443.10 
45 164.25 95 346.75 
46 167.90 . . 98 350.40 | 
47 171.55 97 354.05 
48 175.20 93 357.70 
49 29 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
NUMBER OF DAYS EXPRESSED AS A PFROUNT OF THE YRAR 


V 


ra 


-15.34 "66-45 1-80. 55% 377) 95; 
54 By 15.62 [LL 50-41 75 80-82 bre 76.16 [Soe 90.86 
8 15.89 30.65 68 46.03 223 61.10 76,24 1350 91.2% 
: 9 16.16 50.96 46.30 61-37 91.52 
5 ~16.44 51.25 91-64 76,99 1535 OL. 76 
16.71 31.51 62-47 bao 77126 1355 92.95 
16.99 51.78 jee? 62-19 gs 77.53 $2.38 

8 17.26 5£.05 Haz 68-47 baa 77,81 [338 92.60 | 
17.53 [18 52-35 ling ay gy [229 82.74 78.08 92.88 

17.81 £.60 hos 47.04 a6 78,26 |340-93.15% 
Ll 18.08 BR 48.22 Rol 63.&9 logan 1341 93.42 
12 18.36 33.15 i779 48.49 Poe 63.56 88 73.90 342 93.70 
13 18.63 53.42 fog ag.77 65.84 bag 79,18 [543 93.97 
14 18.90 33.70 79 49.04 254 64.11 94,8; 

-19.18° 55.97 180-49. 314-22 91 ‘1345 94.52 |} 

19.45 34.25 49.59 84-66 346 94.79 | 

19.73 54.95% a5 49.96 94-95 bog 17 1347 95.07 : 

20.00 54.79 Faz 50.14 (258 85-20 80.55 95.54 | 
£20.27 35.07 Fag 50.41 FOP 65-48 95.62 

S 20:55 P22 hes 50.66 50-95, 89% 
76 20.82 150-55. 6259) 50.96 41 66.03 > 551.:96.15 


26 71 51.78 45 37 12 

36.99 90-52-05 
‘99 52.33 . 


96.44 
96.71 
96.99 


22,47 [L56 57.26 foo 59.60 87.67 | 97.81 
22.74 h93 52.88 98.08 
23.01 3608 N94 53.15 98.36 
23.29 140-38 99-42 ca 4 560-98.65% 
23.56 389% 5°5, PO? 84.11 61 98.90 
23.84 3890 53-97 53-04 bog ga.sg B62 99.18 


53 69.31 | 
24,38 39-18 hog saree 38-59 
gat 39-45 bil 85.20 


€ 56 70.146 

8. 40.55 58 70.96 
28.0% 40-82 Bos 96.57 
26.30 56.44 Fol 71.50 
26.58: 56.71 Poe 71-78 bis e7.12 


63 72.05 

56.99 FS 519 87.40 
00-27. 404 pel 87.94 


on ay 42.47 66 72.88 
28.22 45.01 58.236 
28.49 45-29 53/63 
28,77 45.56 58.90 
29,04 [L60-45.84 59.18 
99,3] Pol 44-11 59.45 
99,59 44.38 59.73 
29, 86GL05 44-56 60.00 


21.10 98 81.64 Poe 
8.85 98d 501 82.46 655 97.26 
«67.12 259.19 | 74 56 97.53 
28 7.67 83 | 
rae 7.95 84 
B0- 8.22 q85 
bl 8.49 lac 
87 
Bs 9.04 3364 99.73 
9.31 st) Y 
9.59 565-100.00% 
pbs 69.86 
10.14 
810.41 93 
10.68 jo4 
0-10.96 Ao 5 | | 
11.23 96 
11.51 to 
11.76 
12.05 
2.60h 
7 12,885 
D0-13.70 95 
NGS Mone _75 624 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
REFRESHER COURSE 


May 1950 Raymond A, Gosselin 


THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
BY, 1 


The following is a condensed report of the findings of the 
second Massachusetts College of Pharmacy Prescription Survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Business Administration, The tables 
that follow show the results of the survey for the state of Mass- 

'achusetts and for cities and towns in five population groups. Com- 
parison tables showing Massachusetts findings for 1947 and 1949 ar: 
also provided. These clearly show the changes which have taken 
place in prescription averages and statistics since 1947. 


The 1949 survey was sonducted according to the general plan 
developed in the survey carried out in 197. A total of 5,136 new 
prescriptions taken from 107 drugstores located throughout the state 
were studied and classified in the course of this projecte 


The drugstores from which the prescriptions were selected were 
chosen on the basis of a stratified = random sample. Individual 
stores were selected at random from within five population strata 
in proportion to the total drugstore distribution within each strata, 
The data collected for each group was then combined and averages and 
statistics for the entire state were computed, 


Prescriptions were taken equally from the four quarters of the 
year to moderate seasonal influences. Kefilled prescriptions were 
purposely excluded so that the statistics derived from this survey 
would be indicative of the types of prescriptions written in 199 
only. As a result of this sampling proc edure, identical comparisons 
with the 197 survey are possible. Comparisons with earlier M.C.P. 
surveys, which although of a more restircted nature, enable certain 
definite longer-term prescription trends to be observed. 


The Department of Business administration wishes to publicly 
thank the retail druggists of the state of Massachusetts for their 
fine cooperation in allowing us to copy prescriptions from their 
files and in assisting in other ways. The success of a project 
of this scope is directly attributable to just such cooperation. 


Massachusetts College ef Pharmacy Prescription Survey: for 1947 & 1949 
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Tables, Page 1 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
S 0 


POPULATION GROUPS: 


(State totals) 
500,000 (Boston) 
to 500,000 
to 100,000 

to 50,000 
eunder 10,000 


CLASSIFICATION A 3 D 
INGREDIENTS: 
Proprietary 
items, solely 61.8% 59.9% 63.3% 62.8% 61.7% 61.9% 
Mixed (proprietar 
and non-propriet. 8.0. _7.9 _ 6.9 
Total B's containing 
proprietaries 69.8 67.8 70.5 71.4 70.5 68.8 
Non-proprietary 
items, solely 30.2 32.2 29.5 28.6 29.5 31.2 
2. NUMBER OF 
INGREDIENTS: 
80.2% 79:06 79.4% 80:8 
Three 5.2 4.6 Sh 4.9 
Four 2:8°.3:6 326 3° 2.1 
Five 1.20.20 2:8 0:6 
Six 0.4. 0.5... 0.6.0.7 0.3 
Seven 0.1 - 0.2 - 0.3 
3. FORMS OF MEDICATION: 
Tablets 3% 39.7% 41.5 35. 
Capsules 9. 8.9 4 7.8 8.9 11.6 
Drops 7.0 9.0 Tef 20 
Ointments 6.2 6,2 5.3 5.8 6.9 oy 
Powders 1.2 1.8 lel 0.7 1.0 1.3 
Sprays 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.3 
Suppositories 0.45 06.5 0.6 Ob 0,46 0.3 
Ampules 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.9 0.5 0.9 
Pills Oc2 0.6 0.6 O03 0.2 
All others 6.0 S03 
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Tables, Page 2 
KIPTION S 
POPULATION GROUPS: 


(State totals) 
500,000 (Boston) 
to 500, 000 

TET 000 to 100,000 

10,000 


CLASSIFICATION A 8 C D E 7 
COMPOUNDING: 
Required 19. 19. 19;9% 27.3% 20. 18.9% 
COMPOUNDING REQUIRED 
BY QUARTERS OF THE 
YEAR & 
First quarter 23.8% 22.0% 24.2% 25.08 25.8% 20: 2% 
Second quarter 21,3 21:7 18.7 19.4 21.1 26.8 
Third quarter 15.7 15.3 15.9 i6.1 17.4 11.9 
Fourth quarter 18,5 18.7 21.0 20.6 16.4 16.7 
6. COMPOUNDING REQUIRED 
FOR THE COMMON FORMS 
OF MEDICATION: 
Liquids 45. 46.2% 45.5% 49.6% 37.7% 
Drops 41.5 31.3. 39.8 
Ointments 21,6 21.6 24.1 26.2 ll. 
Capsules 8.5 10.2 9.4 5.4 6. 10. 
Tablets 0.5 0.8 0.5 0.3 0.3 ¢) 
7. PRESCRIPTIONS 
CONTAINING: 
Narcotics 17.1% 17.8% 13.84 19.3% 17.5% 
Barbiturates 11.9 12.6 11.9 11,8- 11.7 ll. 
Vitamins 10.1 9.3 10.1 9.6 peed 9. 
Sulfonamides 9.1 9.5 10.0 9.3 A 8.5 
Penicillin 7.8 7.5 6.9 735 8. 8.8 
Antihistaminics 5.1 720 7.6 
Hormones 23 u.7 4.3 hig 2:8 
_(+Antibiotics other than ponicillin) 
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Tables, Page 3 


PRESCRIPRION SURVEY, 1949 


POPULATION GROUPS: 


(State totals) 
500,000 (Boston) 
to 500,000 
to 100,000 
to 50,000 
10,000 


CLASSIFICATION A B C D« E F 


8, METROLOGY SYSTEMS: 


Arithmetic count 56.5% 57:7% 55.3% 57.1% 31:38 

Apothecary 3833 37.7 36.9 37.5 37% 3 

Metric LS 725 4.7 2.8 

Metric with Apoth. 0.2 0.1 043 0.3 0.3 -- 
9. LANGUAGE OF 

INGREDIENTS : 

English 90.6 90.7 91.0 89.2% 91.3 89. 

Latin 1.4 1.5 0.9 1.6 


NO. AVERAGE PRESCRIPTION 
PRICES: 


Average price $1.58 $21.50 $1.66 $1.64 $1.57 $1.52 


Modal or most 


common price 1-25 1,25 1.00 1.25 1:60 
Median or : 


1,AVERAGE PRESCRIPTION 
PRICES BY QUARTERS OF 


THE YEAR: 

First quarter $2; $1.45 $1.47 $1.51 $1:h7 
Second quarter 1,60 1,55 1.72 
Third quarter 1,69 1.85 1.55 
Fourth quarter 1,61 1.56 1.76 1.72 1.57 1.50 
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Tables, Page | 
PRESCRIPTION SURVEY, 1949 


POPULATION GROUPS: 


(State totals) 
500,000 (Boston) 
to 500,000 

to 50,000 
10,000 


CLASSIFICATION A B C D E F 


12. PRESCRIPTION AVERAGE 


PRICES BY FORM OF 
MEDICATION DISPENSED: 
Tablets $1.67 $1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.63 $1.67 
Capsules 9.61 2.60 2.62 
Drops 1.08 1.05 1.07 4 1.09 1,08 
Ointments 1.12 0.97 1.22 Led 1.10 Lei 

Powders 1.78 1.90 1.09 1.69 
Sprays 1.19 Les 1.20 1.01 lea 1.73 
Suppositories 1.90 1.93 @.56° 2.70 
Ampules 3-93 3038 3.65 .02 
Pills 1.22°° 0.88 °° 2.96 6.75 
All others 2622 2.006. 1-22... 3.26 

13. PRESCRIPTION AVERAGE 

PRICES BY SELECTED 
INGREDIENTS : 
Narcotics 1.43 $1.34 $2.46 $1.6, $1.4. $1.33 
Barbiturates 6 2.34 1.45 1.25 
Penicillin 2.32 2.15 2.u7 
Antihistaminics 1,3 1.25°- 1.40 1.33.35 
Hormones 1.9 2.00 1.99 1:98 1:85 
+Antibiotics 3.02 2.25 2.72. 3.63 
(+Antibiotics other than penicillin) 
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Tables, Page 5 
COMPARISON OF FINDINGS - M.C.P. BR SURVEYS FOR 191.7 AND 1949 


SACHUS ATE TO CHANGE 
CLASSIFICATION 1947 ly Increase Decreas 
1. B INGREDIENTS: 
Proprietaries, 
solely 54.7% 61.8% +7.1% 
Non-prop. 20 -0.5 
TOTAL PROP. B +6.6 
Non-proprietaries 
solely 36.8 30.2 -6.6 
2. NUMBER OF 
INGREDIENTS: 
One 79.7% +3.0% 
Two ll. 10.6 -0.9% 
Three 5.9 5.2 -0.7 
Four 3.5 2.6 -0.7 
Six 0.5 Oey -O.1 
Seven 
Bight Less than 0.1 Less than 0.1 
Be FORMS OF MEDICATION 
DISPENSED: 
Tablets 36.0% 40.9% +1,.9% 
Liguids 27.3 26.6 -0.7 
Capsules 10.9 
Drops 9.8 
Ointments 6.3 6,2 -0.1 
Powders 1.5 -0.3 
Sprays 0.8 0.8 aoe 
Suppositories 0.3 0.5 40.2 
Ammules 0.3 0.5 +0,2 
Pills 0.3 0.3 
All others 6.5 6.0 -0.5 
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Tables, Page 6 
COMPARISON OF FINDINGS 


| -ASSIFICATION 


re 


+Antibiotics 


COMPOUNDING : 


Required 23.0% 


Not Required 77.0 


COMPOUNDING REQUIRED 
FOR THE COMMON FORMS 
OF MEDICATION: 


Liquids 
Drops 
Ointments 
Capsules 
Tablets 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
CONTAINING: 


Narcotics 
Barbiturates 
Vitamins 
Sulfonamides 
Penicillin 
Antihistaminics 
Hormones 


on 
ee 


PWN OHH 


WE 


19.8 


WOW 


NOOrRS 


| (+Antibiotics other than penicillin) 


METROLOGY SYSTEMS 


Arithmetic count 
Apothecary 

Metric 

Metric with Apoth,. 


LANGUAGE OF INGREDIENTS: 


English 82.3% 


English with Latin 15.0 
Latin 267 


56.5% 
38.3 
5.0 
0.2 


1.4 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE TOTALS CHANGE { 
Increase 


} 21.6 =3.9 
10. 8.5 ol. 
| 0.9 0.5 = 
-2.4 
| 
! 
3.9 +1.1 
0.2 
-1.3 
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Tables, Page 7 
COMPARISON OF FINDINGS 


LASSIFICATION | SSACHUS 
Increase ecreasé 
| 


lp, AVERAGE PRESCRIPTION 
PRICES: 


All prescriptions: 


Average price $1.42 


Modal or most 
common price 1400 


Median or 
middle price 1.15 


10. PRESCRIPTION AVERAGE 
PRICES BY FORM OF 
MEDICATION DISPENSED: 


Tablets $1.53 
Liquids 
Capsules 2.09 
Drops 1.02 
Ointments 0.98 
Powders 1.38 
Sprays 0.99 
Suppositories 1.86 
Ampules 2.76 
Pills 1.08 


All others 1.15 
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PRESCRIPTION AVERAGE 
PRICES BY SELECTED 
INGREDIENTS : 


Narcotics $1.29 
Barbiturates 1.16 
Vitamins 2.43 
Sulfonamides 1.25 
Penicillin 

Antihistaminics 1.2 

Hormones 1.69 
+Antibiotics 1.09 


(+Antibiotics other than penicillin) 


\ 
$1.58 +$0.16 
10.88 
|) +0410 | | 
| 
$1.43 +$0.14 
+ Q,.20 
Ze -0,02 
1.39 + 0.14 
2.32 + 0.19 | 
Bh + 0.09 
1.9 + 0.25 
3.02 + 1.93 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

TBE RIGHT OF THE PHYSICIAN DISPENSE DRUGS 
May 1950 J.H. Goodness 
PRESCRIPTIONS IN DRUG STORES (DKUG TOPICS SURVEY FOR 1949) 


aaf 611,000 new Rxs filled in U. S. drug stores 
56 escriptions per capita 
O° 9% of the prescriptions were refills 
«1% of the total saleswre from Rxs (new and refills) 
2.1% fewer prescriptions were written by the average 
doctor than in 1948. (Population and doctors in- 


creased but prescriptions written did not increase 
proportionately) 


3.3 doctors per drug store 
YS S 


750 physician-owned drugstores in the U.S. (Dr.E.Little, 198) 
About 1. 5% of all pharmacies are doctor owned (199) 


"The continued increase goes on without abatement." (R. Q. Richards, 
0 


(Sconoure) DISPENSING OF DRUGS BY PHYSICIANS (MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
URVEY, 


1929 --- 64% of doctors dispensed drug prescribed 
19 60% 


55% 39% 
50,000 = 500,000 37% 33% 
500,000 - 1,000,000 22% 27% 
1, 000, 000 and over 29% 2 


"20 per cent of all drugs ordered by doctors are dispensed 
to the patient direct." 


" 2 per cent dispensed all of the (drugs ordered)." 


19 
1947 
Breakdown for the year 19 is as follows . 
Population 4% of Drs, Dispensing of Drugs Dispensed 
Under 5,000 
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NET INCOMES AND INVESTMENT 
National averages: 
Independent 


S_(b 


PHYSICIANS (a) PH 
or 
INVESTMENT 500.00 7,800.00 


NE 0 
Fr 
INVESTMENT 7,100.00 
__NET INCOME 
(a) Medical Bconomics y Diges 
Survey for 197 for 1947 and 


1949 progress 


For pu 
placed on this form of drug dispensing by doctors.) 


i 
1. All emergency, immediate-use drugs | 
to the injured | 
at bedside 
office treatment (some types) 


2. Future-use sup ,ly of drugs when there is no pharmacy service 
because of 
lateness of hour 
great distance to drug store 
lack of messenger 
similar emergencies 


Future-use supply of drugs when the only pharmacy within a 
reasonable distance of the place of tpeatment or the home 

of the patient is unable to give adequate pharmacy service 
because of 

very limited drug stock 

record of inefficiency or of unprofessionalism 


All drugs furnished to poverty stricken patients at no cost 
(Doctor's charge for both service and drug does not exceed 
a reasonable amount, which does not exceed in total the 
medical-service-only fee charged by doctors in the same or 
similar localities mf 


Selling drugs in excess of emergency immediate-use needs to 
office patients 


Selling drugs in excess of emergency needs to home-call 
patients when adequate pharmacy service is available 


3. Using injection medication when oral dosages of the same drug 
are available and will produce an equivalent result under 
proper directions for use. 


4. Charging the patient more than the actual cost of injection © 
drugs used by the doctor, | 


-2. 

| 

OME FORMS OF "PROFESSIONAL DISPENSING" OF DRUGS BY DOCTORS | 
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OME _CA OF "ECONO SING" OF DRUGS BY DOCTO 


To encouragement and opportunity: 


1. Increasing number of combinations and forms of ready-to- 
use medications. 


2. Federal and state food and drug laws restricting certain 
drugs to written prescriptions (without a legal require- 
ment to write such prescriptions when these drugs are 
needed) 


3. Drugs (in addition to those restricted by law) restricted 
to "Rxeuse-only" by drug manufacturers in place of label- gz 
ing with adequate directions for use, 


lh. Sales pressure upon doctors to stock drugs for economic 
dispensing 


5. First contact with potential drug users by the doctor in 
his "up stream" position in relation to the pharmacist 


6. Complete confidence of the averace patient in his doctor 


To motive: 


7. Economic (income-need)pressure of the doctor (whether 
self or society created) which cannot be met by 
standarized medical-service-fee income 


8. Desire for larger returns with maximum control over 
income from investments 


S FO ON 
1. Drug inventory stored in doctors office 


2. Drug store owned by doctor as sole owner and so advertised 


3. Drug store owned by doctor, which uses a salaried pharma- 
cist posing illegally as the owner 


lh. Drug store owned by a corporation the stock of which is 
owned by the doctor since the pharmacist, a nominal stock- 


holder has pledged both stock and its voting power to the 
doctor 


5. Drug store owned by a pharmacist, but prescription income 
shared with the doctor on the basis of number of pre- 
scriptions filled 


Prescriptions are channeled to the particular drugstore by 
such methods as the following: 
telephoned in to drug store 
prescriptions written in — code (generally 
illegal under existing laws or regulations) 
the patient directed by the doctor to the 
particular drug store 
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EXAMPLES Ga 3PS_TO CONTROL ECONOMi 
DOCTORS 


2. ARIZONA, Board of Pharmacy Regulation (1949) 
Sale of drugs to doctors who are not registered 
pharmacists is forbidden, 
The regulation is based on the following statute: 
Section 67.1506 "It mall be unlawful for any 
yerson to manufacture , compound, sell, or dis- 
pense any drugs, poisons, medicines, or medicinal 
chemicals, OR TO DISPENSE OR COMPOUND THE PRESCRIP- 
TIONS OF A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER UNLESS SUCH A PER} 
SON BE A LICENTIATE IN PHARMACY OR A REGISTERED 
ASSISTANT PHARMACIST." 


2. FLORIDA, Statute (1950) 
The physician may not use non-pharmacist employees to 
repare medications for patients. 

65.07 "Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to 
prevent a legally authorized practitioner of medicine 
from practicing, dispensing, compounding for or giving 
any medicines or poisons to his patients in the regular 
course of his practice as such physician; PROVIDED, 
HOWEVER, THAT SUCH COMPOUNDING, PREPARING AND DISPENSING 


BE DONE BY THE PHYSICIAN HIMSELF... 


SOME SUGGESTED METHODS FOR USE BY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY TO PRESERVE 
THE PROFESSIONS PROMOTE PROGRESS 


Cooperation: 


1. Continue to expand interprofessional relations on a high 
ethical plane 


2. Increase the emphasis in teaching professional codes of 
ethics in both medical and pharmacy schools 


3. Increase code of ethics enforcements in the professional 
associations 


lh. Seek representution of medicine, pharmacy and where 
applicable, nursing on all governmental boards dealing 
with general public health 


5. Clarify the prescription refilling question under the 
federal food, drug and cosmetic law (also the same type 
laws in the individual states) 


6, Enforce pharmacy and medical laws to regulate illegal 
economic dispensing by doctors 


7. Seek, where necessary, a single law to bar doctors from en- 
gaging in economic dispensing and pharmacists from practicing 
counter prescribing 


8. Seek new statutes or enforce existing laws or regulations 
the use of private-code prescriptions that do 
not accu’ ately identify the prescribed drug to those trained 
in. medicine or pharmacy 
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CONSUMER'S RELIEF-QF-ILLNESS ECONOMICS 


o@ as Practised Under Our U:S, System of Fconomics Based Upon the Institu- 
+@ tions of Division of Labor, Private Property, and Free Choice, 

| ("s" represents the flow of service or materials. "L" represents the 
flow of legal authorization. ) 


(Self- SICK PERSON METAPHYSICAL 
medication) TREATMENT: 
rs (Potential Religion 
3 ‘ ar ug user Psychia try 
having "FPscapes" 
cash etc. 
NON-DRUG | or credit 
TREATMENT : and 
Diet + free choice. ) (Rx service) 
: 
DOCTOR 


("Medical practise" [ MRCONOMIC 
DISPENSING 


WPROFESSIONAL] KS ~| of drugs 


PREE™ DISPENSING"of | |. by DOCTOR 
("Pharmacy 


(Dr. granted) (L) 


J 
y 


RX ( A legal 
refills) authorization 


to buy a drug) 


A 


(Customer 
exercised) 
| 
RETAIL PHARMACY 
Non-restricted "Rx-use-only" $ 


drugs drugs 


Professional drugs 


College of Pharmacy 
1950 J.H.G. 
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Chart #2 


PROFESSIONAL DRUG DISPENSING 


fhe traditional division-of-labor method of supplying drugs(other than 

"household" drugs) is built upon the socially sound recognition that 

the professions of medicine and pharmacy are mutually exclusive. This 

separation of the professions is recognized by »oth professions in 
their codes of ethics. 

{EDICINE (A.M.A.Code of Ethics) "An ethical physician does not engage 
in barter. or trade in the-.appliances, devices or remedies 
prescribed for patients..." 

PHARMACY (A.Ph.A.Code of Ethics)"The Pharmacist even when urgently re- 
guested so to do should always refuse to prescribe or attempt 
diagnoses. He should ...refer applicants... to.a..aPhysician.t 


SICK PERSOD 
Potential consumer | 
of drugs) 
S Ss 
| 
"PROFESSIONAL 
DIS °ENSTG" ‘DOCTOR 
.of drugs 
Dr. granted 


| 
(A legal authorization 
for all patient needed 
Ty drugs other than those 
needed for professional 
dispensing by the doctor) 


Consumer exercised -- (i) 


i 
| RETAIL PHARMACY 


"Rx-use-only" 
drugs 
Professional drugs 


"L" shows flow of legal authorization to use a drug 
“" shows the flow of services or materials 
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Chart #3 


DISTURBING EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC DISPENSING BY DOCTORS 


The trend of economic dispensing by doctors if continued could easily 
pesult in many evils,economic, social,and legal, some of which are 


listed below. ("S" represents the flow of services and materials. 


SICK P=RSON 
(Potential 
arug user) S | 
Ss $ 
a 
Prof. NECONOMIC 
disp. DICTOR $-| DISPENSING" 
= of drugs by 


bICTOR 


RETAIL 


ECONOMIC EVILS resulting from 
the "suover-efficient" economic 
disvensing by doctors: 


CONSUMI=ER SUFFERED EVILS from economic 
dispensing of drugs by doctors would 
include the following: 


l.More drug store frailures 
unemoloyment 
3.Less drug wholesalers 
4.Less drug nanufacturers 
o.Less oharmacy schools 
§8.Less rescarch(private) 
7.Less new drugs 
8.Less free choice 
9.Less cublic safety 
10.Fneours.gement to 
"socialise cverything" 


I.no rignt to e Rx refill 
2.No right to a copy of the Rx 
3.No oonortunity to shop for price 
4.No o»r,0rtunity to select a brand 
5.No opnortunity to use credit at 
the drug store 
6.No independent check on drug or dose 
7.Possible inferior pharmacy skill 
8.No knowledge of name of drug used 
(Doctor necd not write Rx or file 
it for legal use) 
9.No evi.ence of malpractise if no Rx 
10."o ovoortunity to support an economy 
of free choice 
1l.Increased taxation to support 
unemployment burden and loss of 
local business taxes. 
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Chart # 4 


THF FALLACY OF THE "ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY" ARGUMENT ADVANCED FOR 
ECONOMIC DISPENSING BY DOCTORS 


If economic efficiency were the omky goal in the economic side of health 
services, a logical ultimate conclusion would be a restricted. free-choice 
system such as the following 


SICK PERSON 
(Potential user 
of drugs 

with restricted 
free choice) 


“Degel monopoly health institution of a public 
utility or government-ovmed type. 
T 
EMPLOYEE FMPLIYFE 
MEDICS L HOSPITAL "METAPHYSICAL" 
PRACTITIONERS PRACTITIONERS 
All drugs and 
medical needs 
dis »ensed by 
EMPLOYER 
PHARMACISTS 
3 
$ 
\ 
| Few 
legal monopoly 
drug manufacturers 
[PRIVATE RabAIL PHARMACY 
A). Ae. 
Merchant, Non-rgStricted 
drugs gs 
dru Profesional 
sa¥¢s of 
household 
drags and | 
patents 


"S$" represent8 the flow of services and materiels 
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Chart # 5 


AVAILSBLE VOLUNTARY INSURANCE PLANS FOR M@ETING MEDICAL COSTS 


~~ -~Premiums ~peid 
Payrents -by~insur 


INSURED 
terms $ PERSONS 
(All insurances must or 
yery have limitations if 
premiums are to be 
2,)[ HOSPITAL A reasonable.) 
cost 4 / AS, 
INSURANCE ¢ “ember | | 
with ¢ YOAPITAL $ 
limitations / Prof. 
3. PAY"ICIAN ] 3” 
Cost f Meinber 
INSURANCE j DOCTOR 
with | f 
limitation Pror. 
j Nis 
4,)/ Available only © 
Ava: y | 
as a private ; 
contract, for Rx 
law does not $ 


this as a public 
type of insur. 


PREECRIPTION 


yet recognize y 


COST 

"INSURANCE" 
with rigic 
limitations 


RETAIL PHARMACY 
(Party to contract 
= (Prescriptions | 
only on 
"insur. ') 


"S" indicates flov of services or materials 
"Af" indicates flow of additional money to pay for services that 


insurance payments cid not cover. 
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COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Chart # 6 


("R" shows recuest for service. Hospitalization «nd prescriptions 


automatically follow recuest for doctor service.) 


service. 


-—Taxes 


General 
gov. 
funds 


Workers, .irectly 


All persons, indirectly. 


"St.is flow of 


Free choi-- 
dealings 


| cCICx PERSON or P 
¢ requesting rs 
health servic 
R ¢ 
INSURANCE 
FUND _scheyulg iiember 
(Gov. HOSPITAL Member nel 
managed) DOCTOR Di." 
Prof. . 
~Scheaule -paynent~-$ —»Disp. \ 
imte. 
(A iegal authorization | 
for any madical need: 
RX, cyeglasses,wigs, 
specizl diet,etc.) 
“embers 
7 RETAIL PIARINCY Prec 
4 Schedule OPTICIAN enoice 
serviait"S 


Wh.t free choice exists is show at the extrcms right. (Not always allov’ 


The goal of compulsory pléens is always oconomic cfficiency. Professions 
hay suffer mucho until the plan is taken for granted by all. 


tider a compulsory health plan, the pay-out anu tne services received 
are not part of the same transaction. 


| | ( | 
| Taxes 
| | 
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Chart # 7 
SOME CAUSES OF SELF MEDICATION 


today, by laws, self medication is restricted almost exclusively to the 
use of "household remedies and some patent medicines. 


POTENTIAL 
DRUG USER 
Imaginary or real barrier to doctor sdevadi 
POONVIIC£ 
H a) Some degree of pover:: 
b) Penuricusness 
c) Temrorery money short 
age 
PSYCHI LOGIC bs | 
i a) Too proud for charity 
b) Hice affliction 
c)"fToo busy" to see a 
doctor 
d) Confidence in own 
y diagnosis 
Ss 
A 
R 
RETAIL PHARMACY 
Non-restricted 
Some 
prof. 
non-prof. drugs 
selling of 4 
non-restrict- 
ed drugs 


"" shows Legal request for crugs 
"S" shows flow of services or material 
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All pharmacists do not figure annual drug store profit in the same way. 
Some "profit" figures are inaccurate. 


Sermon: In practice, at the purchasing activity level, this ignorance 
of the accurate mcaning of the word "profit" is exploited by 
some manufacturers .uho advertise or allow their advertisments 
to be rewitten for use in a few drug publications. The offenii-- 
ing advertisments for drugs or'"deals",to prove the advisabili~y 
of buying, give the cost and the seiling price and mislabel tie 
difference (which is margin, markup, gross, or gross profit) 
as "profit", This practice has the effect of creating only 
bad will in those who are informed, but it misleads the non- 
critical or ignorant buyer. The inaccuracy or deception in 
such misuse of the word"profit"is not justified by economic, 
business, ethical or any other system,even if not yet illega.. 
ee no other trade papers is this practice found o: 
tolerated. 


One purpose - generally tne main purpose - of bookkeeping and annual 
inventory taking, is to determine profit for the year. 
Profit is called Profit, Net profit, True profit,Profit before(income) 
taxes. 


To figure profit at the end of the fiscal period(generally a year) it 
is advisable to nroceed in the following manner: 
1. Determine the total net salcs for the year. 
2. Determine the cost of goods solc during the year and subtract 
this amount from the net sales 
5. Determine the operation expenses (excluding the owner's 
salary) and subtract this amount also from net sales 
4, Determine the owner's salary for the year end subtract this 
amount also from net sales 
5. What is left of net sales after subtracting the above cost and 
expenses is net profit 


NET SALES Net sales Net sales Net sales Net sales 
- COST GDS. SOLD-Cost gds sold-Cost gds sold -Cost gds. sold 
-OVERHZAD -Overhead -Overhead 
-OWNER'S SAL. -Owner's sal. 
=PROFIT 
if 3 _ _ SALARY 
PERATIN 
JEXP.or 7 
_ OVERHEAD 
} Goops 
Step l. Step &@. Step 3. Step 4. Step 5. 


(In marking up goods, the process ts reversed, Theoretically,we add to 
Cost of goods sold, the oncrating expenses,owner's salary and profit, 
and obtain the sclling price.) 
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(Profit) 2. 


if net profit of a drug store is to be the basis upon which the value 

of a drug store is to be figured, the purchaser of the businessmust be 

particularly careful in establishing the method by which the "profit" 

was figured. The purch:ser should finds answers for each of the follow- 

ing questions: | 

General: 1. Are books of account kept? (Examine them for system as muck 
a. ror accuracy o1 figures) 

eg. Are the annual stock and fixture inventories determined >” 
estimate or pnysical means? (Estimates can be seriously 
in error.) | 

3. Were economic conditions of the locality and the nation 
much different from those you forcast? (Make necessary 
adjustments in profit figure for the future.) 

Net Sales: 

1. Were net sales the result of activities the new owner wishes 

or con carry on? (Toys,food,licuor, etc.) 
Cost of Goods Sold: 

1. Was the stock inventory figure used in determining "profit" 
estimated or physically determined? (Obsolesence of Rx dept. 
items is elrec:dy serious and will become more serious as 
present trends continue.) 

2. Is stock galecble? (condition, sizes, etc.) 

3. Was stock inventory fairly evaluated? (Methods:Cost?, Market 
cost?, Lovwewt of these two?)(x: mine fire insurance coverage 
amount as some - but not conclusive - evidence of value) 

Overhead Fxpenscs: 
l. What wages were paid - both as dollars and as a percentage 
' of sales? (If wmpaid or underpaid son, wife, or relative 
performed work whom the buyer must replace with costlier 
help, the profit figure is infle«ted.) 

2. What rent coes the business pay? (If new owmer must pay 
higher rent his profit will be lower. If olu owner paid 
tno rent for I own the building", new avner'ts profit may 
be non-existsnt wumless the old owner charged taxes,isprirs, 
etc. to the business, when new owner's prorit will be 
deercased) 

3. What depreciation-of-fixtures smount was charged to business 
expenses?(This figure is frequ.ntly omitted from druggists 
figures, with the result th:t "profit" is inflated.) (Wes 
amount adequate?) 7 

4, What amount was cxpendcd fdy interest expense? (If new 
owner fiwnecs the business by credit drawing interest, he 
will have a saaller profit than old owner nad.The amount of 
difference by which the new owner's interest exceeds that 
of th. old owner will be the emomt of decrease, all other 
things being ecual.) 

Oner's Salary: | 

1. What salary did the proprictor or proprictors draw? (Owers 
working full timc should draw 2 bettcr than average pharm 
acist's salery, for duties included both professional and 

executive tasks.) (Low owner slarics ipflite profit") 
Profit: 1. Was profit withcrawm or left in the business?(There is a 
great difference between "mak." and "take" profit. .~ 
Inaccurate records or management may easily faii to disciose 
a supovsed"reinvested profit", "Tcke profits" are quickly 
missed in business if they were not true profit.) 
Wher questions concerning profit are satisf:ctorily answered if records 
SClose s reasonuble consistcney from yenr to yoar for’ sales,credit 
Sales, purchases, borrowings, rcpairs,utility costs, ctc. 
€ average profit for sevoral years.Adjust for cconomic changes. 
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FINANCING 4. 


[BUSINESS CAPITAL | 
may be .e1%) 


| EQUITY 
also ca : 
Owner's 
Risk capital 


Venture capital 
may be used fo 


LOAN CAPITAL 
also cal : 
"Credit! 

mey be used f 


FIXED CAPITAL | WORKING CAPITAL 
Buys fixed or Pays overncad (Pays over— 
capital assets. r mdse. expenses that head which 
inventory are "beyond the is "in the 
control" of the écontrol" 
ovmer. vf owner. 
Ex.: Building Ex. :Taxes EX. ? 
Fixtures ‘Merchandise Owner's 
Fquipment purchased wages salary 
Truck for resale Interest 
a orofit. Depreciation 
Supplies Cepable of 
Hect & Light immedi-te 
4 decrease by 
Yot a darect owner with: 
"profit producer; Assets loss of 
In time these « which business 
assets turn pomr.in income, 
into exoenses assets. 
oi the business. 
4 


Direct contibutors 

to Wprofit production" 
in - well manased 
business. 


From the chart nbove it esu be seen why "working capitel" is easier 
to obtain then "fixed canitel". Werking eavitel oroduces profit. 
Why it is harder to obtain capital to oven a business than to get 
en ital 2erate continue) a business is illustr«ted below. 
In "OPENING FIVANCE" (starting - business)the proportions of used 
may be ac follows: 


FIXED CAPITAL 


used is vory 

large. WORKING CAPITAL (profit producer) 
"Frozen capital" 

sed on NO PAST to indicste possible success. 


In "OPERATING FINANCE"(2 gving business) the projgortions may be: 


FIXED CAPITAL FORKING CAPIT (profit producer) 
None or small) 
RLE 


BASED JPON PAST Which future success. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


NET PROFIT und STOCK INVENTORY 


MANAGEMENT 476 


ET VALUE AT INVENTORY RATIO OF NET PROFITINET 
YEAR [PROFIT COST OF AS A & OF NET PROFIT . AS A % OF {PROF 
MDSE. NET PROFIT TO INVENT. ‘STOCK AS % 
STOCK INVENTORY |OF 
Profit—Invent. SALE: 
wa | 
1938 #1744. % 5541. 306.2 % 3a 32.7 % 15.5 
1939 1937. $ 6454. 555.2 % i te 3s 30.0 % |5.7 % 
1940 2056. 6582. 320.1 .¢ ito 31.2 % |5.9% 
1941 2464. 6433. 261.0 1 to 2.6 38.3 % |6.9 % 
1942 * 3405. ¢ 6154. 182.6 4% i te 258 55.1% |8.4 4 
1945 * 4628. ¢ 6365. 137.4 72.7 % |9.9 % 
1944 * 5105. 7926. 155.2 4% i w 64.4 % 
1945 jf 5877. ¢ 9459. 160.9 ¢ 1 to 1.6 62.1 % 19.5 & 
1946 ls 5951. $10487. 176.2 & 1 to 1.8 56.8 % 18.6 % 
1947 5362. $12257. 228.5 te 43.8 % |7.0 % 
1948 5401. $15779. 255.3". it to 39.2 % % 
1949 2203. $12112. 549.8 1 to 18.2 % |5.2 
Totals | 46133. 103377. 
12-year; 
average 5844. 8615. 224.060 i 2.2 44.6 % |7.2 % 


(*) Full years of war: Shortages of merech:ndise in most drug store 
lines. Great purchssing power of customers. Low operating expenses. 

(°) Progress (partial) report. Figures »>:cvd upon returns from 318 
drug stores. i. 

All of the above figures “re found in er arc 

LILLY DIGEST rerorts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGF OF PHARMACY MANAGFMENT 476 


STOCK INVENTORY, COST OF GOODS SOLD, 


COST OF COST STOCK ANNU’L STOCK RATIO 
YEAR | SALES GOODS OF GOODS INVENT. RATE OF INVENT. OF PROF?T': 
SOLD SOLD AS AT COST TURNOVER AS A % INVENT.IAS A 
A % OF VALUE OF INVEST- OF TO % OF 
SALES MENT IN SALES SALES |SALES 
STOCK Inv.-o. 
1938 | $31,596.920,993. 66.54 $5,341. 3.9 16.9% 1 to 5.9| 5.5% 
1939 | $33,982.$22,861. 67.33 $6,454. 3.5 19.0% 1 to 5.3] 5.7% 
1940 | $34,882.923,412. 67.1% ¢ 6,582. 3.6 18.9% 1 to 5.3] 5.9% 
1941 | $36,005.$24,345. 67.6% $ 6,433. 3.8 17.9% 1 to 5.6] 6.9% 
19424 $40,514.$27,514. 68.0% $6,184. 4.5 15.3% 1 to 6.6] 8.4% 
19434 $46,916.$31,616. 67.4% 6,363. 5.0 13.6% 1 to 7.4] 9.9% 
1944™ 452,297.955,283. 67.5% $7,926. 4.5 15.2% 1 to 6.6] 9.8% 
1945 | #62,038.841,565. 67.0% &9,459. 4.1 15.3% 1 to 6.6] 9.5% 
1946 | 869,422.$46,995. 67.7% 810,487. 4.5 15.1% 1 to 6.6 | 8.6% 
1947 | $76,520.$51,812. 67.7% $12,257. 4.2 16.0% 1 to $.2| 7.0% 
1948 | $86,059.$58,043. 67.4% 15,779. 4.2 16.0% 1 to 6.3 | 6.3% 
149% $69,571.°48,481. 69.7% $12,118. 4.0 17.4% 1 to 5.7 | 3.2% 
Totolk659, 775 132,951. “103,377. 
12-yri. 
aver 67.7% $8,615. 4.2 16.2% 1 to 6.2] 7.2% 


report based upon figures 


g from 318 drug stores 
‘rom or are based upon figures irom the 
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MANAGEMENT 


WASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

NET PROFIT and TOTAL SALES 
“SALES "RATIO OF Nev 
YEAR | SALES NET... AS A% NUT PROFIT PROFIT 

‘PROFIT OF NET TO SALES AS A % 

(before PROFIT a OF SALES 

taxes) Profit-cales 
1938 31,569. £1,744. 1810. 1 to 18.1 5.5 % 
1939. |% 33,982. $1,937. 1754. 4 1 to 17.5 5.7% 
1940 |$ 34,882. $ 2,056. 1696. % 1 to 17.0 5.9 % 
1941 36,00F. 2,464. 1461. 21 to 14.6 6.9 % 
1942 * |* 40,514. 3,405. 1189. 1 to 11.9 8.4% 
1943 46,916. 4,628. 1013. % 1 to i0.1 9.9% 
1944 * |$ 52,297. $5,105. 1024. % 1 to 10.2 9.8 % 
1945 62,038. $5,877. 1055.“ 1 to 10.6 9.5% 
1946 |$ 69,422. $5,951. 1166. 1 to 11.7 8.6 % 
1917 |$ 76,520. § 5,362. 1427. % 1 to 14.3 7.0 % 
1948 ¢ 86,059. 5,401. 1593. 1 to 15.9 6.2 % 
1949 ° | $ 69,571. 2,203. 3158. 1_to 41.6 3.2% 
Totals | £639,775. $46,133. 
12-yearg: 
average| & 53,315. % 3,844. 1586. % 1 to 13.9 7.2% 


Full yeer of war. 
(°) Progress (partial) Report based upon figures from 718 drug stores. 


iT figures are either taken from or cilculated irom 


iigures in 
LILLY DIGEST reports. | 
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TOTAL 


EXPENSES TOTAL SALES 


4, 6. 
SALES AS RATIO OF NET 
A % OF 


EXPENSES PROF 
TOTAL 
EXPENSES 


TOTAL 
EXPENSES 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


31,569. 
33,982. 
34,882. 

36,005. 


358.4 
370.0 


1 to 5.6 
1 to 
370.5 1 

591.5 


Sel 


194? * 
1945 * 


1944 * 


40,514. 
46,916. 


52,297. 


423.6 
439.6 
439.1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1945 
1946 
1947 


€14,59S. 
*16,476. 
“19,436. 


425.0 
421.4 

593.7 
580.5 
368.4 


* 62,038. 
¢ 69,422. 
76,520. 
86,059. 22,615. 
69,571. $18,887. 
Total ¢ 639,775.$160,781. 


1948 
1949 ° 


12-year 
average 


AIl figures above are from or calculated fron figures found in 
LILLY DIGFST reports. 


Calculations: 
Column 3 :: Col. 1. divided by Col. &. 
Colum 4 :: Col. 3. divided by 100 (for second part of ratio) 
Column 5 :: Col. 2. divided by Col. l. 
Gross margin :: Col. 5.and Col. 6. 


$53,315. $13,398. 397.9% 


1 to 4. 


Full year of war. 
Progress (pertial) report.Based on figures from 218 drug stores. 


If the figure in colwm 5 increases while figure in column 6 decreases, 
Study must be made to see if - 1. Volum can be increased(on same exp. 
?. Markup can be increased Competition?$ 
3. Buying cun be improved(Cost decreased 
4. Expenses ern be cut (but not at 
price of decreasing Living 
stondards of self or employees 
below that duc a professional man.’ 


| 
SALFS | 
¢ 8,832. 28.0 % 5.5 
| 9,184. 27.0 % 5.7 
9,414, 27.0 5.9 ¥ 
9,196. | 25.5 6.9 % 
* 9,564. , to 4.2 23.6 & 8.4 % a 
“10,672. to 4.4 22.7 % 9.9 
S09. te 4.4 22.7 9.6 % 
4.3 23.5 % 9.5 % a 
1 to 4.2 23.7 ¢ 8.6 % 
1 to 3.9 25.3 7.0 % | 
1 to 3.8 26.3 & 6.5 % 
1 to.3.7 27.14% 3.2 % 
25.15 | 7.28 
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ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
OF THE RETAIL DRUG STORE 


Dr, William BE, Dickerson 
The Ohio State University 
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Accovnting Records and Reports 
With Special Reference to their Use by Stgxes 


I Nature and use of accounting records and reports 


Ae Provide an analysis of financial condition and changes therein. 
Be Provide a statistical r-cord of the financial rcsults of operations. 
Ce Reports present information which is collected, classified and summarized 
in the records. 
De Records and reports are useful in 
1. Guidance and control of operations 
2- wmaintaining solvency 
3- Obtaining loans and credit 
ue Judging the efficiency of managers 
5- iweasuring the performance of employees 
wJiscouraging dishonesty 
7- Avoiding disputes with customers and creditors 
8 Placewent and collection of insurance 
9. Preparation of tax returns 
10. Negotiating sale of business 
Ee Cost of adequate accounting records . 
Fe Cost of inadequate accounting records 


II The basic accounting statements 


A. The statement of financial condition 
le Content ; 
(a) Nature and relationship of items included 
(b) Assignment of values 
ce Form 
(a) Groupine of itens 
(bo) Basis of classification 
(c) Questions of sequence 
(d) Customary practices in connection with titles, use of columns, 


rulings, etce 
Be The Statement of Income and Expense 
le Content 


(a) Nature and relationship of items included 
(bo) Deterznination of amounts 
2. Form 
(a) Grouping of items 
(ob) Basis of classification 
(c) Questions of sequence 
Customs 


lI Analysis and interpretation of financial statements 


Ae Direct reference to statements satisfies many necds 
Be Analysis and interpretation necessary in other cases 
Ce Techniques of analysis 
1. Comparisons 
(a) Of identical items at different dates 
(b) Of relatcd items at different dates 
(c) With experiences of similar business units 
(d) With budgeted amounts. 
2.- Use of ratios 
De Standards required for interpretation 
1. Nature and use of standards 
2. Development of standards 
E. Discussion of illustrative case 
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THE LANE PHARMACY 
Comparative Statement of Financial Condition 
As at December 31, 1947 and 1946 


Increases 
and 


ASSETS (decreases) 


Cash on hand and in bank ee $ (400) 
200 


Equipment (at cost less depreciation) 
Goodwill 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Taxes withheld 
Total current liabilities . . 
Notes payable -—- deferred maturities 


Total liabilities 
Abner Lane -- capital 
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THE LANE PHARMACY 
Comparative Statement of Income and Expense 
For the Years Ended Dec, 31, 1946 and 1947 


Increases Percentage of Net Sales 
and 


1947 1946 (decreases) 


Cost of zoods sold... 54,000 51,000 3,000 
Gross profit. . ...« $26,000 $24,000 $ 2,000 
Expenses: 
Salary to owner... $ 4,800 ¢ 4,800 
Salaries to employees 8,500 
Light and power. . 
Taxes and licenses, 
Insurance , 
Interest . 


Repairs... 
Delivery. .. 
8 
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Advertising 
Miscellaneou 
Depreciation 
Bad debts . . 
Telephone and oe 
Total operating expenses, 
Net operating profit. .....-. 


Miscellaneous income, ...... 
Net Profit (after salary to owner). 
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Assets 
Current Assets: 
Cash on hand and in bank... 


Total current assets... . 
Equipment (at cost less depreciation). 


Liabilities and Net Worth 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable .. 
Motes payable -~ current maturities, 
Social Security tax collections, . , 
Total current liabilities, .... 
Long-term Liabilities: 


Net Worth: 
A, Trader <-- Capital, € 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth, , 


TRADER'S DRUG STORE 
Comparative Statement of Financial Condition 
As at Dec, 31, 1942 and 19! 


D037 
60. 


Due from customers . ..«eeseee 
Merchandise on hand (at cost). ... 
Deposits . ee 


$1,686.57 
_3, 421.50 


$8,108.07 


Increases 
decreases* 
194i 
$ 473.67 $ 28,30" 
148.00 
4,527.00 
45.00 
$5,193.67 $ 507.10* 
3,755.00 343.50" 
$8,958.67 $ 850.6 


$ 773-50 


$1,198.19 
1,500.00 
5,00 


$2,028.59 


Notes payable -- deferred maturities , , 
Total Liabilities, 


$2,703.19 


203.19 


2,755.48 1,524.00 
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TRADER'S DRUG STORE 


Comparative Statement 


As at Dec, 3l, 


Assets 
Current Assets: 
Cash on hand and in bank. .. 
Due from customers. .... 
Merchandise on hand (at cost) 


Total current assets. ... 6 
Equipment (at cost less depreciation) 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable current maturities . . 
Social Security tax collections . . . 


Total current liabilities ee 
Long-term Liabilities: 
Notes payable deferred maturities. . 


Net Worth: 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth ... 


of Financial Condition 


1942 and 190 
1942 1941 Increases 
% of % of and 

Anount total Amount total decreases* 

$ 445.37 $$ 473,67 28.30" 
160.20 2.0 148.00 12,20 
4,031.00 49.7 4,527.00 50.5 496 .00* 
50.00 0.6 45.00 0.5 5.00 
$4,686.57 57.8 $5,193.67 58.0 $ 507.10* 
3,421.50 _42.2 _3.765.00 _he.o 343.50* 
$8,108.07 100.0 $8,958.67 100.0 $ 850,60* 
$ 173-50 945 $1,198.19 13.4 ok. 
1,250.00 15, 1,500.00 16.7 250.00* 
5209 0.1 5.00 0.1 209 
$2,026.59 25,0 $2,703.19 30,2 $ 674,60 
1,800.00 _22:2 _3,500.00 39.0 _1,700,00* 
$3,828.59 47.2 $6,203.19 69,2 $2,374,60% 
279.48 2.8 _2,755.48 _30,8 _1,524.00 
$8,108.07 100.0 $8,958.67 100.0 $ 850.60* 
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TRADER'S DRUG STORE 
Comparative Statement of Income and Expense 
For the Years Ended Dec, 31, 1942 and 194 


Gross Profit © @ 
Expenses: 

Salary to owner, ... 


Salaries to employees, ....-. 
Advertieing, 
Delivery Cmense « « © 
Depreciation expense . « « 
Telepione and telegraph, ... 
Miscellaneous expense, . . « « 


Net Operating Profit ....-e«e-e 
Miscellaneous Income . e ee 


Net Profit (after salary to ane 


Increases 
and decreases* 


1gke 1941 Amount Percentage 
$30,000 $27,027 $2,973 11.0 
20,276 18,127 2, 14g 11.8 
9,724 $8,899 $ &25 9.3 
$ 2,400 $ 2,400 
2,137 2,000 $ 137 on 
1,200 1,200 
90 80 10 12,5 
LOO 23 5.8 
1 
278 38 15,8 
90 120 30* 25.0" 
81 70 11 15.7 
120 80 io 50.0 
236 175 61 34.9 
420 395 25 6.3 
4g 4 8.9 
90 
562 350 212 60.6 
$ 8,320 $ 7.789 $ 531 6.8 
$1,404 $1,110 $ 29% 26.5 
120 100 20 20.00 


$1,504 $1,210 $ 314 
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TRADER'S DRUG STORE 
Comparative Statement of Income and Expense 
Wor the Years Ended Dec, 31, 1942 and 191 


Percentage of net sales 
Other 
stores 
100.0 


Increases 

and 
1941 decreases* 
$27.027.00 $2,973.00 
18,128.00 _2,148.00 


$.899.00 $ 825.00 


% of 


change 
11.0 
11.8 


1ghe2 
100.0 
67,6 


1941 

100.0 
67:2 
32.9 


19h2. 
$30,000.00 
20,275.00 


Cost of Goods Sold ...-. 


Gross Profit . . «eee. 
Expenses: 
Salary to owner, . . « « 


Salaries to employees. . 


$ 2,400.00 
1,200.00 


$ 2,400.00 
2,000.00 $ 
1,200.00 


137.00 6,9 


Heat ... 
Light 
Insurance, 
TaxOS. « 
Interest . 


Repairs, . 
Advertising. 


Delivery expense 
Depreciation expense 
Bad debts. . « 


Telephone and telegraph, 
Miscellaneous expense. . . 


Total expenses... « 


Net Operating Profit... 


90.00 
423.00 
14.00 
278.00 

90.00 

21.00 
120.00 
236.00 
420,00 

49,00 

90.00 

- 562,00 


&0.00 
400.00 
14:00 
240.00 
120.00 

70.0 

$0.00 
175.00 
395.00 

5-00 

90.00 

350.00 


10.00 
23.00 


38.00 
40.00* 
11,00 
40.00 
61.00 
25.00 
4,00 


212.00 


$ 8,320.00 
$ 1,404.00 
120.00 


89.00 
$ 1,110.00 
100,00 


$ 531.00 
$ 294,00 
20;,00 


12.5 
5.8 


15.8 
25.0* 
15.7 
3409 
6.3 
8.9 


60;6 

6.8 
26,5 
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Miscellaneous Income . . « 
Net Profit (after salary to owner) 


26.0 


e 


$1,524.00 $1,210.00 $ 314.00 
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Gross Profit. . 


Expenses: 


Cost of Merchandise Sold: 

Less =-- Purchase returns and allowances 
Net purchases . 
Freight md express « « « « 
Total cost of merchandise purchased 
Less Purchase discounts. . ..e. 
Net cost of merchandise purchased . 
Merchandise inventory Dec. 31, 191 . 
Total cost to be accounted for... 
Less Merchandise inventory Dec. 31, 19)2 
Cost of merchandise sold 


Salary to owner .... 


Salaries to employees . 
Insurance « « « «+ 
2: 
Advertising .....-. 
Delivery supenee. 
Depreciation expense. . 
Bad debts . « « « 
Telephone and telegraph 
Miscellaneous expense . 


Total expense .... 


Net Operating Profit... 
Miscellaneous Income. 


Net Profit (after salary to 


TRADER'S DRUG STORE 
Statement of Income and Expense 
For the Year Ended Dec. 31, 192 


$30,000 
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TRADER'S DRUG STORE 


Statement of Financial Condition 


as at Dec, 31, 1942 


Assets 
Current Assets: 
Due from customers, 
Merchandise on hand (at Cost) 
cc 
Total current ASSETS. 
Equipment : 
Delivery equipment (cost) 
Less allowance for depreciation... 
Service VALUC. 
Store equipment and fixtures(cost)..eccccccesee 
Less = allowance for 
Service VOLUG, 
Leasehold improvements. 
Less ~ allowance for depreciationscrccccccccces 
Service VELUCs 
Total service value of equipment and improve- 


Total 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Notes payable DANK s 
Social Security tax collections, 
Total current Liabilities, 
Long~term Liabilities: 
Notes payable = CQUIDMENE 
Totel long-torm 
Total 
N, A, Trader — 
Total Liabilitics and Net 


$ 157.72 


$ 445.37 
160,20 
4 031,00 
30,00 “4 | 
$ 4,686.57 
200.00 
15.00 
125.00 
3,996.50 
1,300.00 
2,696.50 
750.00 
150.00 
600.00 | 
3,421.50 
$ 8,108.07 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
773,50 
750.00 
500.00 
2,028.59 
800,00 
1,000.00 
1,800.00 
3, 828,59 if 
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ACCOUNTING LABORATORY EXERCISES 


Dr, William B, Dickerson 
Mr, Harry Maerker 
The Ohio State University 
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ACCOUNTING FROCEDURES 


WITH EXAMPLES OF TIEIR USE IN RECORDING DRUG STORE TRANSACTIONS 


The 
Ae 
Be 
The 
A. 
Be 
The 
Ae 
Be 
The 
Ae 
Be 
The 


Ae 


recognition and analysis of changes in financial condition: 

Brief discussion and illustration of the effect of business transactions 
on financial conditions and the time of recognizing that cffecte 
Accounting Procedures + Exercise A 


nature and use of accounts: 


Brief discussion of the nature of the accounts and illustration of the 
recording of business transactions directly in the accountse 
Accounting Procedures - Exercise B 

nature and use of journals; 


Brief discussion of the classification of business transactions so that 
Similar transactions may be recorded in special books of original entry. 
Continuation of Accounting Procedures = Exercise B 


sources of information: 


Brief discussion of the purchase invoice, the cash register and 
other original sources of information. 

Continuation of Accounting Procedures - Exercise B 

preparation of periodical summary reports: 


Completion of Accounting Procedures - Exercise B. 
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ACCOUNTING FROCEDURES FOR DRUG STORES 
Problem A 


Mre Ae Be Cliff, an experienced pharmacist, leased a storeroom close to a 
university for the purpose of operating a drug storee The owner of the premises 
granted Mrs Cliff the use of the storeroom free of charge during the period re- 
quired for acquiring and installing the necessary fixtures, equipment and stocke 
wre Cliff completed the following transactions. before the store opened for business. 


Jane 12= lire Cliff deposited “5,000 in the bank to the credit of the Northridge 
Pharmacy. 

13- After consultation with a contracting carpenter, wr. Cliff placed an order 
for 5300 worth of lumber to be used for shelving and partitions. 

ll-- The lumber was received and paid for. The invoice including sales tax 
amounted to 4309. 

Fountain equipment costing 31,800 was received.e A lJown payment of $3800 
was made and uur. Cliff signed a mortgage note promising to pay $1,000 in 
monthly amounts of $50. 

16- Showcases and other store fixtures invoiced at $00 were received and paid 
for. 

17- Paid #0 for hardware to be used on the fixtures. 

21- Paid carpenter for work on fixtures $80. 

2h- Drug merchandise invoiced at 31,600 was received from the Hillside Drug 
Companye A check for the full amomt was delivered to the llillside Drug 
Company 

25= Drug merchandise invoiced at $500 was received from the Valley supply 
Company. Cash of 5300 was paid. It was agreed that the balance was to 
be paid April 10. 

26— Office furniture and equipment costing $90 was purchased and paid for. 

27- Tobacco merchandise invoiced at $375 was purchased from the Lieadows 
Corporation. A check for S200 was given. Thirty days' credit was granted 
on the $175 balance. 

28= A check for “75 was given to the carpenter for work done on fixtures. 

238- An electric sign was installed oy the Neon C.mpany. The price was $275. 
Payment was to be made by February 10. 

30=- Confections invoiced at $200 were received from the Candy Company. A 
30 day credit term was agreed upon. 

30- Fountain merchandise costing 3250 was purchased for cash. 

30- A stock of magazines was received from the News Company. The salesman 

arranged to return in a week and collect for those that were sold. 
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Cash 

Cash in bank 

Accounts Receivable 
worchandise on Hand 

Sales Tax Stamps 

Deposits 

Store Equipment and fixtures 
Allowance for depreciation 
Hillside Drug Coe 

Valley Supply Co. 

Ravine & Sone 

The sicadows Corporation 
Income and Social Security Taxes Withheld 
Notes Payable 

A. Be Cliff, Capital 
‘Sales 

Sales Returns 

Purchases 

Purchase Returns and Allowances 
Freight and xprcss 
Purchase Discounts 

Salary to owner 
Salaries .to employees 

Rent 

Light 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Interest 

Repairs 

Advert..sing 

Depreciation Expense 
Telephone and Tclegraph 
Supplies 

Miscellaneous Expense 

Cash Over and Short 
Wdisccllaneous Income 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES FOR DRUG STORES 
PROBLEM B 
Sheet 1 


$ 


After several years of successful operations the trial balance of the 
Northridge Pharmacy as at Way 31, 1950 was as follows: 


125.60 
3543-87 
87-0 
10,059+27 
300.00 
50.00 
5,320.00 


72.96 


209 «33 


2,000.00 
3,580.00 
750-00 
137-88 
60-00 
172.50 
20.00 
86.50 
360-00 
66.12 
98.72 
57657 
1.07 


50,070.62 


1,750+00 
1, 625-50 
1, 206.83 
633-12 
72.80 

1, 800.00 
9,981.57 
32,201.52 


105.76 
120.02 


25456 


50,070.62 
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ACCOUNTIIG PROCEDURES FOR DRUG STORES 
PROZLEM B 
Sheet 2 


A description of the business transactions of the Northridge Pharmacy during the first 5 days of June 


The Cash Register Records show: 


Opening Cash Count 
Cash received during the day: 
From Customers for merchandise: 
Drugs and Sundries 
Tobacco and Candy 
Soda Fountain 
From customers on account (See ilote A) 
From Vending Machines 
Total Cash received 
Total cash to be accounted for 
Withdrawn for deposit in bank 
Other Cash withdrawals 
Merchandise purchased: 
Tobacco and Candy 
Soda Fountain merchandise 
Supplies purchased 
Freight and Express bills 
Revairs expense 
Sales returns 
Miscellaneous expense 
Owner's Salary 
Employees! salaries (See ijote B) 
Total Withdrawn 
Balance of cash to be accounted for 
Closing cash count 
Cash over or (short) 


Note A ~ Collections were from: Dr, James Price $28,32 
‘Dr. Harold Rowe 35,61 

: Dr. William Davis 23.47 

Note B — The employees! earnings were $160.00 from which $2.40 (13%) was withheld for 


* ax 


June 1 June 2  _ June 3 
Register Recister Register Hegister Resister Recister Rezist 
Ho. 1 Yo, 2 2 Yo. No. 2 No. 
13258 52.02 38.52 111.68 30.10 
113.05 160.31 162, 172.5 
15.66 3.90 18.05 5.02 22. 10.07 17el 
28.32 35,61 
157.03 3 129,64 
230.01 16.8 27.9] 
175.00 25.00 80.00 25.00 
19.69 
$.90 
4.59 
3.4 
191.90 09 
28. +204 
38.52 


5 
oafial security tax and $1 
4 
4 
. 


he first 5 days of June, 1950 is as follows: 


June June 4 June 
ster Register Register Register Register Rezister 
1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 To. 1 Fo. 2 
1,68 10.10 55.23 86. 


17018 9.22 8.75 6.80 
40.98 25.76 
| 
130,08 
74.91 96,05 14.0 
350.00 25.00 
19. 
10.10 21.13 
4.01 1.82 
| 6.70 
1.03 


10.10 


Bb 
(13) 


D629 


security tax and $10.20 was withheld for federal income 


299 | 172.50 

5.61 
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ACCOUNTING PROC. DURES 3 

PROBLEM B 

Sheet 3 

The Accounts Receivable at iiay 31, 1950, were: 

Dre James Price 2832 

Harold Rowe 3561 

Dr. Wiliiam Davis 2347. 3 

Total $ 87h0 | 

Sales on account (all drugs and sundried) for the first five days of June 

were : 

June 1 Dre James Price * 1519 

June 2 Dr. Floyd Lucas 2650 
June 2 Dr. William Davis 1980 
June 3 Dre Harold Rove 3123 
June 5 Dre William Davis 1216 
Total 510),88 


The Sales Returns during Junewere drugs and sundries. 
Checks written during the period were: 


Date Check Noe Detail Amount 3 
June 1 587 Northside Realty Coe for June Rent $ 150.00 
588 Ohio Bell Telephone for telephone bill 8.72 
589 Hiliside Drug Coe, 41,625.50, less 2% discount 1,592. 99 
June 2 590 Ohio National Bank, payment on Notes Payable 
and 9% interest 109.00 
591 The merdows Corporation, on account 375200 
592 Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., light bill 22.27 
June 3 593 Clintonville Booster, advertising 10.00 
59h Store Fixture Coe, new equipment 120.00 
595 City Treasurer, property tax 172.50 
June 5 596 Surgical Supply Coe, $150 less 2% discount, 3 
for drugs and sundries 147-00 
597 Valley Supply Co., $1,205.83, less 2% discount 1,182.69 
598 Ravine & Sons, on account 00.00 


Purchases on account during the period were: 


June 2 itilldide Drug Co. for drugs and sundries 102.21 
June 3 The Valley Supply Co. for tobacco and candy 36.35 
June 3 The xeardows Corporation for drugs and sundries 97.08 
June 5 Ravine and Sons for drugs and sundries 182.30 
June 5 The Valley Supply Co. for drugs and sundries 8.32 


Merchandise billed at $17.67 on the June 2 invoice was returned to the 
Hillside Drug Coe on June 5. 


Depreciation of store equipment and fixtures for the first five days of 
June is estimated to be $10. 


Other pertinent detail relative to the trial balance as at May 31, 1950 
is as follows: 
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leerchandise Purchase Ret. Sales 


on Hand Purchases & Allownace Sales Return 

Drugs and Sundies $ 9,234.57 18,191.92 $105.76 23,987.39 72.96 
Tobacco and Candy 701256 2,133-29 3,642.67 
Soda Fountain 123.1) 25547619 4,571.46 

10,059.27 22,872.40 105.76 32,201.52 72.96 


All freight and express is on drugs and sundries. 


The merchandise on hand as at the close of business on June 5, 1950 is 
as follows: 


Drugs and Sundries $ 10,060.72 
Tobacco and Candy 651.17 
Soda Fountain 138-75 


Total $ 10,850-6) 
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Merchandise on Hand 


10,059.27 


Store Equ' pment & Fixtures 


55 320.00 


Valley Supply Co. 


1, 206.83 


Cash in 


3y 543087 


Allowance for D 


87-0 


Accounts Receivable 


eciation Hillside 
1,750.00 


Drug Co. 
l; 625.50 


Sons The Meadows 


Jorporation 


5u7 9h 


633-12 


125.60 

300.00 50.00 

| | 

Ravine | | 

— 
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Interest 


20200 


Depreciation Expense 


360. 9 


Miscellaneous Uxpense 


57657 


Insurance 


60.00 


Repairs 
39043 


Telephone and Telezraph 
66.12 


_Cash Over & Short 
1.07 


Advertising 


86.50 


Sup 


98-7 


Miscellaneous Income 


25-56 


Light Taxes | 

137.38 172. | 
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Income and Social 


Security Ta-es Withheld Notes Payable... —~A, Capital 
72.80 1, 800,00 9,981.57 
| 
| 
a Sales Seles Returns Purchases 
52,208.52 72.96 22,872.40 
Purchase Returns ¢ Allowances Freight and Express Purchase Piscounts 
105.76 209. 33 120.02 
ala Owner Salaries Rent. 


2,000.00 3,550.00 750.00 
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Date 


Name of Supplier 


Amount 
of Invoice 


Merchandise 


Description 
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Discount 
Neme of Payee of Check! Tatton Account to be Debited 
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MONTELY SUMIARY OF SALES AND CASE TRAYSACTIONS SECTION I 


Orening Closing Balance 
on Misc, Total . Cash Total Cash Account 
Account Income Receipts | Balance Cash Balance for 


fate} Totel Charge Cash 
Sales Sales Sales 


Closing Balance to | Recorded Cash 


al Cash Account Deposits & | Adjustment | 
h Balance for Paid Outs Over jShort 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SALES AMD CASH TRANSACTIONS It 


i, . Analysis of Recorded Deposits and Paid Outs 
nate: Deposited !iierchandise|Salary to | Salaries to | Freight & | Sales pthes 
in Bank \Purchases Owners Emloyees Supplies ! Express Repairs Returns Misc, Descrintiag 
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SECTION II 


Paid Outs 
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Misc, 


Descrintion 


Deposits & 


‘Paid Outs 


Qther Expenditures 
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MANAGEMENT OF RETAIL PHARMACIES 
PRINCIPLZSS OF ECONOMICS IN PHARMACY AIMINISTRATION 


Stephen D, Wilson, Ph.D, 
University of Pittsburgh 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS IN PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


Stephen Wilson, Ph, D, 
University of Pittsburgh 


School of Pharmacy | 


Pharmacy Administration 


The place and importance of a course in Principles of Economics in 
the sequence of Pharmacy Administration was one of the topics discussed 
at the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration held on the Ohio State University 
camous on June 19-30, 1950. The discussion revealed definite progress in 


the development of Pharmacy Administration as an integral area in the phar~ 
Macy curriculum, Every school represented at the Seminar had increased. 
and improved the instruction in this field, fFor the most part these in- 
creases and improvements had been sufficiently recent that they were not 
reflected in the bulletins of the various schools as recently as the 
American Pharmaceutical Association Convention held at Atlantic City, ; 
April 30-May 5, 1950, At that convention, Dean Chauncey I, Cooper, Chair~ 
man of the Teachers! Conference on Pharmacy Administration, reported that 
a study of the bulletins showed practically no attempt on the part of the 
schools to respond to the curriculum recommendations of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey, The Seminar discussion, however, showed that, without exception, 
every school represented was giving very serious consideration to the 
Survey recommendations relating to Pharmacy Administration, 


The Consultative Committee on Pharmacy Administration to the Pharma~ 
ceutical Survey recommended five courses totaling 15 semester credits as 
an adequate program in this area of instruction, While this was the minimum 
program which could be called adequate, it was felt by the committee that 
its function was to indicate minimum recommendations in view of the heavy 
over-all pharmacy curriculum, However, it was expected that many schools. 
would eventually exceed that minimum, The discussion at the Seminar indi~ 
cated that a number of schools already have gone beyond the minimum, some 
giving 18 and 20 semester hours of instruction, 


Principles of Economics 


In the subject of Principles of Economics the schools also have pro= 
gressed beyond the recommended three-credit course much more rapidly than 
was anticipated at the time the recommendation was made, In many instances 
room has been found in the curriculum for the standard sixcredit course 
taught by the School of Commerce or the School of Business Administration, 
In many other instances the Schools of Commerce or of Business Administra 
tion at the various Universities have been very cooperative, and have pro- 

vided a three-credit course to meet the needs of pharmacy students, 


The discussion at the Seminar definitely favored the sixcredit course 
in Principles of Economics, Some opinions expressed, indicated the three~ 
credit course to be inadequate as a foundation for the applied courses and 
comparisons were made to the teaching of chemistry and the inadequacy of 

a three-credit course in organic chemistry as a basis for later courses in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, Others were of the opinion that a properly 
integrated three-credit course in Principles of Economics could constitute 
an adequate, but minimum, foundation for the applied courses in p 
administration, There was unanimous agreement, however, that if a school 
could not offer a sixcredit course in Principles of Hconomics, in no 
instance could the first semester of a sixmcredit course be considered ade~ 
quate foundation for the applied courses, A three-credit course, to be 
Considered at all adequate in this regard, should contain material usually 
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found in both semesters of the sixmcredit course, The problem here is one 
of emphasis, It was felt that a course giving adequate emphasis to care= 
fully selected material could be given in one semester if other material 
were sufficiently de-emphasized or eliminated, It is this type of a course 
which the Schools of Commerce and of Business Administration have arranged 
for Pharmacy students in many Universities, It should be borne in mind, 
however, that such a course, while perhaps constituting a minimum adequate. 
foundation for the applied courses in pharmacy administration, may be lack~ 
ing in general education and cultural aspects as compared with the six 
credit course, 


Another point on which there was unanimity of opinion was that the 
six-credit course in Principles of Economics should be considered the 
minimum course in principles on which to base any graduate programs in 
pharmacy administration, That is to say, the three-credit abridged course 
in Principles of Zconomics which may serve as a minimum adequate foundation 
for undergraduate applied courses in pharmacy administration would not be 
considered adequate as a foundation for graduate work, 


Some discussion of the subject matter of a course in Principles of 
Economics was undertaken because it was felt that it would be helpful in 
such instances where the course in principles is restricted to three credits, 
and where the School of Commerce or of Business Administration has not been 
able to provide a three-credit course adapted to the needs of »harmacy 
students, In these instances the person who teaches the applied courses 
in pharmacy administration will probably be charged with the responsibility 
of teaching the course in Principles of Sconomics, The material given be» 
low is largely for the convenience of a teacher in such a situation, 


The discussion at the Seminar definitely indicated that the course in 
Principles of Economics should be restricted to a development of principles, 
and that the application of those principles to the field of pharmacy should 

be left to the applied courses later, It was felt that too many courses in 
economics tend to become courses in business, or in management, and that 
this should be avoided as much as possible, This will tend to emphasize 
the basic characteristics of the principles developed, and preserve to as 


great an extent as possible the general education aspects of the abridged 
principles course, 


Background Considerations 


Preliminary to.an outline of a course in Principles of Economics it 
should be mentioned that the objectives of such a course should include 
some recognition of the fact that the general education and cultural aspects 
of the course are perhaps almost as important as the more immediate objec-= 
tive of grounding the student in basic principles, The course has definite 
cultural aspects, Also, the judicious use of references to principles 
during the later and more applied courses adds weight to those courses as, 
for example, when various common practices can be showm, in a few words, 
to be basically sound and to be practical illustrations of nrinciples, 


It was also brought out in the discussion that there are difficulties 
which students face in the study of economics which seem to be inherent in 
the principles course, ‘The teacher should be familiar with these diffi- 
culties in order to be better able to heln the students when they encounter 
such difficulties, Illustrations of such barriers to sound economic think 
ing, if they can be called that, were brought out at the Seminar, There is 
a distinct difference, for example, between "individual welfare" and "gen- 
eral welfare", lost people have been trained to think from the individual 
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point of view, and have trouble orienting their thinking to the "general 
welfare" approach, A distinction must also be made here between "general 
welfare" and communism, 


The average person also tends to think in terms of money, and in some 
phases the student of economics must think in terms of basic considerations 
and disregard intervening media, For example, when the announcement was 
made on the entrance of the United States into World War II that "half of 
our income would be devoted to the war effort", many people jumped to the 
conclusion that the income tax was to be increased to 50%, whereas what 
was meant.was that half of our income in terms of goods produced would be 


war materials, while consumer goods would be restricted to constitute the 
other 50%, 


Economic problems also occasionally have contradictory solutions in 
"short term" considerations as contrasted with "long term" solutions, As 
pointed out, on a short term basis there is a scarcity of qualified teachers 
in the field of pharmacy administration -- the supply is rigid and is the 
dominating factor, and the demand is great, Over a long term considera- 
tion, however, the demand is the dominating factor, whereas the supply 
becomes more elastic and can be adjusted to suit the demand, 


The large number of variables constitutes another difficulty in econ 
omics, In the natural sciences, which constitute a good portion of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum, it is frequently possible to reduce a problem 
to a single variable, This is seldom true in economics, This also adds 
greatly to the difficulty of duplicating exact conditions to verify an 
experiment, 


The great diversity of economic study also creates some difficulties 
to economic thinking, Economics touches upon history, ethics, business 
administration, law, mathematics, and a host of other diverse subjects, 


Various other factors increase the difficulties involved by adding to 
the confusion, The fact that economics uses words as technical terms with 
exact meanings, which terms are used by the public in general conversation 
with much broader meanings, may be mentioned, The relative position of. 
the current economy in the business cycle, together with conditions fre- 
quently designated as war, post war, or peace-time economy confuse many 
people, Others let olitical considerations interfere with their concept 
of economics, The list may be extended considerably, 


The value (to the teacher of a course in Principles of Economics) of . 
a background of historical information concerning economics and its develop~ 
ment as a separate discipline was also discussed at the Seminar and deserves 
to be mentioned preliminary to the course outline, Judicious references 
by the teacher at opportune moments, where the material lends itself for 
illustrative purposes, to human interest items from such widely divergent 
topics as the tardy development of economics as a science; the early writings 
on economic subjects by Confucius, or the early Greeks or Romans; the begin- 
nings of economics as we know it today; the various schools of economic 
thought; or the writings of sych men as Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Marshall, 
Keynes, etc,, lends weight and interest to the course, for example, a’ 
passing reference to the fact that Plato was a communist, while Aristotle 
was not, may accomplish more than a long lecture in indicating to the student 
that present day economic institutions did not just happen over night, but 
developed through a hard-fought evolutionary process, 
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Topic Outlines 


The outlines which follow represent different ideas of sequence arrange= 
ment expressed in the discussions at the Seminar, While the sequential 
. arrangements are at variance, there is considerable agreement as to the 
importance of the various topics in the subject matter, These outlines 
are included with the thought that they may serve as illustrations, and 
that they may be of interest as such, to teachers of pharmacy administration 
subjects who also teach their own course in Principles of Economics, The 


outlines are not detailed, only major headings being given, to illustrate 
emphasis, 
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OUTLINE 1 


Introduction 


Characteristics of the present economic system, or the Why" 
in the economic system, 


Elementary Concepts 
Largely definitional in nature, 
Production 


Definition 

Factors: 

“8 Land, Labor, Unions, Capital, Entrepreneur, Government 
WSs 

Types 

Business Organization 


Exchange 


Definition 
Demand 
Supply 
Price 

Laws 

Money 
Credit 
Banks 


Distribution 


Definition 

Rent (for landy 

Wages (for labor) 

Contributions (to unions) 

Interest (for use of capital) 

Taxes (to the government) 

Profits (left for the business man) 


Consumption 


Definition 

Standards of Living 
Levels of Living 
Welfare 

Consumer Organizations 
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OUTLINE 2 


Introduction 
Elementary Concepts 
Production 


Definition 
Factors: 
Land, Labor, Capital, Entrepreneur 
Laws 
Business Organization 


Consumption 


Definition 
Laws 
Classification of goods 


Exchange 


Definition 

Barter 

Market 

Demand, Supply, and Price 
Money and Credit 

Banks and Banking 


Distribution 


Definition 
Rent 

Wages 
Interest 
Profits 
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OUTLINE 3 
I, INTRODUCTION 


Definition of Economics and economic activity 


De Foundations of Economic activity, universally basic, are intro- 
duced, Such factors as the nature of man, his enviroment 
and organization of his society are discussed, 


C. Nomenclature 
General terms and concepts as goods, utility, money, value, 
production, etc., are introduced, Anyone who would think — 
through economic procedure must comprehend these basic con 
cepts and their application, The difficulty here is the fact 
that the economist.has no scientific vocabulary of his own that 


he my para He uses familiar terms in an unfamiliar, 
specialized manner, 


A few statistics as to production, number and types of businesses, 
consumption, number and types of consumers, etc,, are introduced 
at this point to illustrate the scope of economic activity, 


II, PRICE DETERMINATION 


a. The hypothetical model of perfect competition is first con 
structed, Full discussions of demand and supply are entered 
into and illustrated as well as the concepts of diminishing 
returns and diminishing utility, 


b. From the model of perfect competition the adstraction proceeds 
in the opposite direction, Perfect monopoly, the antithesis 
of perfect competition is constructed, Its laws of operation 
and price determination are discussed, 


c. From the two perfectly hypothetical models above, the qualifying 
om gr are removed one at a time and their resulting effect 
noted, 


ad, At the conclusion, determination of price in our society has 
been fully illustrated from that o competition at one extremity 


to that of monopoly at the other, This, of course, covers the 
vast heterogeneous area between these extremities, 


III, MONEY AND BANKING 


a, After the price determination process has been thoroughly sure 
veyed, the effect of money in our society is discussed, 


bd. The nature of banking in general is discussed with a particular 
 @mphasis upon commercial banking, 


c, Federal Reserve Policies and general operation follow, Emphasis 
is placed upon. the fractional reserve policy and its position 
in contributing to the mltiple expansion of credit and deposits 
in our society, 
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MONEY AND BANKING (Cont'd,) 


ad, Price and Purchasing Power Indices are constructed, and their 
significance noted, 


e, Keynesian concepts and nomenclature are introduced at this point, 
Factors as the Multiplier, Propensity to Consume, Liquidity 
Preference, etc,, are introduced but not emphasized as the 


amount of time devoted to this course in general is not adequate 
for such specialized study, 


DISTRIBUTION 


IV, 


a, Marginal Productivity with its related concepts is introduced 
and emphasized as the foundation of the proportion of our . 
national product distributed to the various factors of pro=~ 

duction, 


Rent is the first factor of production considered, The concepts 


of rent resulting from differences in productivity and loca~ 
tion are given, 


c, Next, is an attempt to determine how labor's share of the 
national product is derived, ‘The history of wage theories | 


is developed, Statistics are used to illustrate the distri- 
bution of income within our society, 


Interest, its function and derivation, follow, 


A discussion of Profit, its function and derivation in our 
society, concludes this portion of the course devoted to the 

study of how the national income of our society is distritmted 
among the component parts of the society, 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Ve 


a, At this particular juncture a departure is made into what are 
considered contemporary problems, In the consideration of 
these problems one is afforded an gate | to intoduce the 
basic concepts behind contemporary events, t also affords an 


opportunity to have the students apply the basic theory ace 
quired previously. 


be. International Trade is surveyed, The basic concept of compara- 


tive advant is introduced, Financ is next considere 
ultimate result isa stussion of the World Monetary 
and World Bank for Reconstruction, 


c, Taxation is then considered, Historically, the growth of govern= 
ment expenditure in the U, S, is developed, Reasons for this 
increased expenditure command attention as well as the sources 
of increased revenues to meet these increased expenditures, 
Finally, basic principles of taxation and rate determination 
are given, 


d, Labor problems historical and contemporary - follow, 


e, The course concludes with a survey of the position of the Consumer 
in our economy, Whether he is aware of the fact or not, it is 
illustrated why he is the "King of our economy," Also considered 
are the attempts of the various elements of our society to ine 
fluence the Consumer in the manner of his decisions as to choice 
of goods that he decides to consume, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


IN AN AGE OF MARKETING 


William R, Davidson 
The Ohio State University 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION IN AN AGE OF MARKETING 
3:00 peiney dune 19, 20, 21 
William Davidson 


Department of Business Organization 
The Ohio State University 


In view of the fact that a large proportion of graduates of pharmacy col- 
leges enter the retail drug store business and since the retail drug store 
business is an important part of our marketing structire in the United States, 
it is essential that they be provided with important information concerning 
this structure and its important contributions to consumer values and our stand= : 
ards of living. In these three meetings, attention will be devoted to some aspects | 
of Business Organization in the field of marketing, with the comments organized 
around three major topics, as follows: 

1) Some gerieral concepts in the field of marketing 

2) The institutional structure for marketing 

3) Some criticisms of our business system and their validity 


SOME GENERAL CONCEPTS IN THE FIELD OF MARKETING: 


I. Marketing defined: "the term marketing covers all business activities 
necessary to effect transfers in the ownership of goods and to provide 
for their physical distributione It embraces the entire group of 
services and functions performed in the distribution of merchandise 
from producer to consumer, excluding only operations relating to 
changes in the form of_goods normally regarded as processing or manu~- 
facturing operations. "1 


IIe Marketing and business organization in history: 


A. In the ancient civilizations, there was evidence of trade, but the 
self-sufficiency of most villages restricted marketing largely to 
luxury items. 

Be In the Middle Aces, the handicraft system of more specialized 
production led to surpiuses and the creation of markets and fairse 

C. The development of strong national governments and mercantilistic 
economic thinking which emphasized the necessity of a favorable 
balance of trade stimulated commerce. 

De But it was not until after the Industrial Revolution that a minute 
division of labor, the practice of standardization, and large scale 
production led to the necessity of marketing of products of ordinary, 
everyday consumption over large areas through a middleman system. 


IIIe Growth of interest in marketing as a phase of business organization. 


A. Because of a rapidly growing economic order, there appeared to be 
an almost insatiable market for most goods until after the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. ; 

Be Under such conditions, it was natural that most business executives 
were primarily concerned with production (processing or manufactur= 
ing) problems. 

Ce After the turn of the century (with specific times varying accord- 
ing to industries) sufficient production capacity was developed 
to satisfy normal denand and attention was shifted to the marketing 
of goods and services in a "buyer's" markete 


1. This growing interest in warketing has continued down to the 
present day and isevidenced by: 
ae college curricula in marketing 
be the development of textbooks on general marketing, functional 
areas, and specific institutions. 
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ce trade association activitics in marketing 

de the developinent of an extensive periodical literature 

ee professional associations of persons engaged in marke ting 
f. the growth of specialized research organizations 

ge a Changing concept of the task of the sales managere 


IV. The importance of marketing in our present day economic and business 
structure may be gauged in various ways, including: 


Ae 


Be 


Ce 


De 


Ie 


The volume of goods marketed and the total amount of trade trans- 
acted. 

The nusiber of persons engaged in marketing activities (one-fifth 
of the work force) 

Personal incore derived from marketing (one-fifth of tatal personal 
income) 

The vastness cf the insti tutionad, structure for marketing 
(discussed later) 

The cost of marketing, which has been variously estimated at over 
-50 out of the consumers! dollar. 


7. Marketing consists of functions or activities 


Ae 


Be 


marketing functions defined: "a major economic activity which is 
inhcrent in the marketing process, pervades it throughout, and 
which through a continuous division of labor tends to become 
specialized."¢ 
There is no universally accepted list of marketing functions, but 
the most widely accepted classification is as follows: 
1. The functions of exchange: 

ae buying 

De selling 
2e The functions of physical supply: 

ae transportation 

be storage 
3. The facilitating functions: 

ae standardization and grading 

be financing 

Ce risk bearing 

de market information 


VI- That marketing is a highly productive phase of our economic and 
business structure has not been popularly accepted. 


Ae 


Be 


Ce 


warketing has been rather popularly vicwed as synonomous with sell- 
ing, and sclling has becn looked upon as non=-productive effort. 
The productive nature of marketing activities can be expluined 
in abstract economic terms. 
le Production is the creation of “utilitics". Utilities are the 
capacity of a good to satisfy human wants anddesirese 
2. Various types of utilities have been recognized, including: 
ae form utilities, as derived from manufacturing operations 
or agricultural proijuctione 
be time utilities, as derived from the storage function of 
marketing 
ce place utilities, as ierived from the transportation of 
marke ting, 
de ownership utilities, as derived from the marketing functions 
of exchange 
There is a great need for emphasizing the highly productive nature 
of the activitics that are carried on in marketing institutions 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE FOR ..ARKETING: 
Ie wajor divisions of the marketing Structure: 


A. The wholesaling structure: consisting of about 20,000 establish- 

ments | 

le Wholesaling has becn authoritatively defined as inciuding "all 
marketing transactions in which the purchaser is actuated solcly 
by a profit or business motive in making the purchase and, if 
the goods are bought from a concern operating substantially as 
a retail cstablishment and such goods are not intended for 
resale, the quantity is materially in cxcess of that which 
might reasonably be purchased by an ultimate consumoure "3 

2e There are two major areas of activity in the wholesaling 
structure: 
ae wholesaling consumer goods intended for resale in the same 

physical forme 
be wholesaling industrial goods intended for consumption or 
use in the industrial or business process. 
Ge The retailing structure: consisting of about 1,800,000 establish- 

mentse 

le Retailing has becn authoritatively defined as including "all 
markcting transactions in which the purchaser is actuated 
solely by a desire to-satisfy his own personal wants or those 
of his family or fricnds through personal use of the commodity 
or service purchased; it also includes transactions involving 
the purchase of goods for industrial consumption, from a con-= 
cern operating substantially as a retail establishment, in 
quantity not matcrially larger than that which might rcasonably 
be purchased by an ultimate consumer. "4 


II. The major institutional scgments of the wholesaling structure are; 


A. Regular or merchant wholesalers who take title to the goods in 
which they deal, are independent in ownership from sappliers and 
customers, usuaily goods from numerous sources, ware- 
house stocks, provide selling, jelivery, and credit service to 
customerse 
Be Hanufacturers' branch offices which are of two types: 
le With stocks: such establishments usually operate in a manner 
Similar to regular wholvsalers, but distribute wholly or 
principaily merchandise produced by the manufacturcre 

2e Without stocks: such establishments are usually operated 
principally for the decentralized control of sclling operationse 

Ce Agents and brokers, or the so-called functional middlemen, who do 
not take title to the goods in which they deal, act merely as 
representatives of scllcers or purchasers of goods, and specialize 
in the performance of only one or a limited number of the eight 
marketing functionse 

De Assemblers: principally agencics or merchants ungaged in 
assombling farm products. 

Ee Petrolcum bulk stations: which may be either manufacturers! branch 
offices or merchant wholesalers but which are classified separately 
because of the specialiacd nature of their physical facilities and 
line of merchandise. 

F. Chain store warchouses: which perform wholesaling functions for a 
croup of retail stores with a common ownership. 
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The total volume of trade transacted by wholesaling establishments, 
in spite of some popular opinion to th. contrary, is always con- 
sidcra’vly larger than the total volune of trade transacted by retail- 
ing establishacnts. This is true because wholcsaling establishments, 
in addition to selling goods to retail stores 


Ae Also soll substantial quantitics of goods to 
1. industrial or business consumers, and 
2. other wholesaling establishments, and 
Be Scll some goods to 
1. buyers in foreign countrics, and 
ultiuiate or household consumers. 


The major institutional segments cf the retailing structure: Retail 
institutions are of various kinis and types and may be classified in a 
number of wayse From the standpoint of public interest and the vnique 
character of the operation, a classification (in which the groups 
overlap to some extent) is as follows: 


Ae Single-store iniependents which constitute the great bulk of our 
retail establishments and include various types, as follows: 

General stores, handling a considerable variety of merchandise 
drawn from several lincs of business but not departmentiged, 
such as grocery, drug, dry goods, and hardware itcmse 

2e Single-linc stores, such as drug stores, grocery stores, 
hardware storcse 

3. Specialty stores, handling only part of a regular line of mer- 
chandise such as mijlinery shops, inen's shirt shops, drapery 
stores. 

Be Chain store organizations (which as meusured by the Census must 
consist of four or more-units) which vary in relative importance 
among various linus of business according to the degree to which 
standard operating procedures can be effectively applied. 

Ce Departazsent and departmentized specialty stores, which are usually 
fairly large institutions with merchandise grouped into scparate 
operating departments for control purposes. 

De wail-order houses selling by means of catalogse 

Ee Farmer and consumer cooperative stores. 

F. Manufacturers! direct sciling establishments, such as those operated 
by the Puller brush Company and the Real Silk Hosiery Companye 

Ge Independent leased departments, not gcencrally recognized by the 
consuming public and most comuonly cncountcred in department stores, 
but also in other lines of business. 

He Government operated cstaclishments, as military coumissarics and 
state operated liquor stores. 


The institutional structure of business organizations cngaged in re= 
tailing in the United States has been responsive to a changing 
envi.ronmente 
Ae Throughout the history of our country, the development of retailing 
has been characterized by waves of progress of various types of 
businesses? 
le The trading posts 
2e Country general .storcs 
3e Singlc-linc stores 
ye Department stores 
5. wail order companies 
6. The corporate chain 
7. The voluntary chain 
8. The supermarket 
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Be Although the development of retail institutions followed the pattern 
just indicated, many of the earlicr types still remain which fact 
has led to the evolvement of an important marketing principle: 

"that if an institution performs essential functions, it continues 
to exist so long as the conditions which favored its development 
remain in some degrece"2 A natural corollary of this principle 
is that when social and cconomic conditions change and favor the 


development of new types of institutions, such new institutions 
are evolved. 


VI.e Some of the most important changes in business organizations engaged in 
retail distribution include the following: 


Ae The decentralization of retail traic in large citics into completely 
planned secondary or suburban shopping districts, frequently 
developed by real estate promotors who share the business risks of 
retailing. 

Be The development of branch stores by department stores and depart= 
mentized specialty stores, in suburban or outlying locationse 

Ce The growth of ownership groups of retail stores (a hybrid type 
incorporating some features of chain store and some features of 
holding company operation), exhibiting considerable variety in the 
dcgree of centralized control, and usually retaining the original 
identity of the original individual businesses. 

De The cxtension of self-service and self-sclection principles of 
merchandising (2s originally developed in the varicty store field 
and later in the grocery trade) into numerous lines of business. 

Ee The expansion of merchandise lines (by type of merchandise and 
price line offcrings) by almost all types of rctail stores in a 
struggle for greater volume and higher gross profitse 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOWE IMPORTANT CRITICISMS OF OUR SYSTLa FOR MARKETING: 
Ie @ome of the more common of these criticisms are: 


A. That marketing costs too much, both as 2 per centage of the consumer; 
dollar, and in the absolute. 
le Increases in efficiency in manufacturing or agricultural 
production brought about by increased specialization, 
geographically and by individual companies, and larger scale 
production can only place increased burdens on the marketing 
mechanisme 

2. In examining the costs of marketing, attention must be given to 
the productive value ofthe large number of useful functions 
performed. 

3. ifarketing costs can increase as a percentage of the consumer's 
dollar but be accompanied by a lower vnit price and hetter 
value to the consumere 


Be That aggressive advertising and salesmanship arc wastefule 
le Nothing moves until 2 sale is made to the ultimate consumer. 
2. These activities often increase total consiumption, leading to a 
higher general standard of living. 
3e More efficicnt performance of these functions is resulting from 
the application of more scientific methods. 
Ce That the consumer is not provided with adcquate information for 
intclligent purchasing. 
le Informative and descriptive labeling have greatly increasede 
2e Codes of ethics have been adopted by trade and professional 
associationse 
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The government has oxercised some control in this area by 
legislation. 


That excessive and unnecessary services are rendercd to consumcrs, 
resulting in cxcessive and unnecessary costs. 


l. 


20 


The consumer has altcrnatives in purchasing almost any type 
of goods or serviccse | 

Price competition usucily brings about 1 curtailment of such 
serviccs when they become excessive and unicsirablce 


That there are too many middiemen in our marketing system This 
criticism takes two forms: 


le 


26 


That there arc too many different types of widlleman; or too 

many different links in the chainnel of distributione 

ae the existence of numerous types offers the manufacturer 
alternatives in secking out the best method of distribution 
for his product. 

be The cxistcnce of numerous types is evidence of specializa-~- 
tion, usually recognised as a criterion of efficiency. 

ce The elimination of midileman does not resuit in the 
elimination of any of the marketing functionse 

d. The most dircct methods of distribution are frequently the 
most costly. 

Thit there are too many of the same type of middleman competing 

on the same levcl or plane of distribution in the sale of the 

samc line or kind of merchandisee 

ae There is no conclusive evidence that greater efficiency is 
accompanied by larger size of thc business unit in retail 
tradece 

be The cxistence of a large number of middlcmen of the same 
type is evidence that competition is at work, and that it 
is necessary for them to compete on a Yasis of J1siness 
officicncy. 


Numcrous remcdics or solutio have been proposed from time to time for 
correcting the claimcd weaknesses or evils that cxist in our markcting 
SYS 


Ae 


te 


some of these could be effected only by changing the nature of our 
onterprise system. Among these might be included: 


is 


Socialism 

A higher degree of government (fcdcral and state) regulation 
of trade practices. 

Consumcr cooperation in distribution. 

Enforced licensing of dealers to prohibit entrance of the 
unqualifiode 

it is assumed that the continuance of competitive capitalism 
Jesirable, none of bove proposid remcdics can be satis- 


factory as a curce-all. 
Apparently the only remedy to overcome these criticisms has two 
slants: 


le 


The adoption of a positive, rather than an apologetic 

attitude by those engiged in the marketing proccss with 

reference to the nature of the functions performed and 

services rendered in marketing goods. 

Increased cfficieney in distribution which can be bro ght 

about through: 

ae the more widespread application of principles of scientific 
business management in wholvsaling and retailing establish- 
mentse 
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be Greater expenditures for basic research in the field of 
marketing to parallel the advances made by rescarch in the 
physical scienccs and in industrial productione 


Notes: 

1. iwaynard, Harold He, and Theordore Ne Beckman, "Principles of marketing" 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1945), pe3- 

2. bide, pe29- 

3. Bockman, Theodore Ne, and Nathanael Ne Engle, "Wholesaling, Principles 
and Practice." (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 199), 

ke ibid 

S. Maynard, Harold He, and Thcordorc Ne Beckman, ope cite, p- 117- 
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THE USE OF THE MODEL PHARMACY 
AS A MERCHANDISING AND MANAGEMENT LABORATORY 


Dr, Seymour B, Jeffries 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
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syllabus of Lecture to be delivered by & 3, Jeffries, Professor Pharmaceutical 
Business Management, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and Coordinator 
Drug, Cosmetic & Toiletry Marketing Unit, meetin School of the 
City College of New York, 


USE OF THE MODEL PHARMACY AS A MERCHANDISING 
AND MANAGEMENT LABORATORY 


I, Necessity for Develoving a Practical Professional 
A. Expert in preparation dispensing and use of drugs 
B, Contributions to advancement of pharmacy too numerous to mention 
¢, Professional activities do not exist in a vacuum 

1) Regardless of character of pharmacy substantial percentage of 
time devoted to non-professional business activities - including 
buying, stock control, accounting, tax matters, keeping a mrriad 
of forms required by Federal, State and Local governmental agencies, 
personnel management, promotion, and selling, 

2) Economic considerations are part and parcel of the practice of any 
profession - but more so in pharmacy where methods of conducting 
business are more formalized, 

3) Ample justification historically for emphasis placed on commercial 
aspects, q 
a) Organization handling of volume of 357 and upwards must conform > 

to sound business principles to cet by. ; 


II, Problem of Teaching Modern Drugstore Management and Merchandising 
Techniques Complicated by: 
A. Absence of training in the basic elements of the retail operation, 

1) Scope of economic courses given are of necessity broad, 

2) The treatment of critical business problems general, 

3) Students do not acquire a working acquaintanceship with the 
retailing tools he will have to employ in the practice of his 
profession, 

B, Critical shortage of curriculum time - obviously a handicap, 
C, Outdated objections to pinpointed business training of any sort (tacit 
admission that pharmacy has commercial aspects), 

1) The hospital pharmacist, given managerial responsibilities,. 

2) Similarly 100% professional pharmacy must conform to accepted 
business practices, 


III With the encroachment of other types of retail outlets into (merchandise) 
fields traditionally enjoyed by pharmacies, there is a clear and pressing 
need to expose students to the latest trends in retail management policies, 
trade practices and competition and provide them with a sound knowledge of 

retail merchandising and sales promotion, 
4. This obtains regardless of nature of students final objective in the 
pharmaceutical field, 

1) Employment as mamfacturers salesman or detailman, 

2) Employment as wholesalers salesman, 

3) Employment as researcher by a pharmaceutical house where the 
realities of marketing problems play a large part in product 
development, 

4) As marketing executive in a pharmaceutical house, 

B, Retail drugcist is critical link in the chain of distribution of drug 
products to public, 
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Treatment of general business principles on theoretical level frequently 

necessary, but butressed by contrived experiences made possible thru the 

use of models, mock-ups and sound slide films and other visual aids 

concentrating on learning by doing and observing as well as hearing, these 

business principles acquire substance and a clear relationship to reality, 

A. Importance of acquiring direct, purposeful experience with the 
business aspects of drug store operation cannot be overemphasized tut: 

1) Application of this principle for purposes of teachings is difficult 
because’ 

a) too time consuming, 
b) too many extraneous elements apt to distract students, 

3, The "skill" training necessary to perform drug store manaserial and sales 
functions more easily acquired if student is given the opportunity to gain 
dexterity and experience working with the materials, equipment and supplies 
he will later use in retail drug store practice -- this is the theory be- 
hind a course such as Dispensing Pharmacy, 

C, By setting up the Nodel Drug Store you see here, we have taken hold of 
reality, We rearrange it to emphasize this or that aspect of pharmacy 
operation as the need arises, Thus we are afforded many of the advan- 
tages of direct experience without its disadvantages, Complicated and 
distracting elements are minimized or removed entirely leaving the 
students mind free to focus on the core of the problem in issue, 

1) ‘The pharmacy is complete except for show windows, and a stock room, — 
Mock-up windows have been set up in a special room where students 
actually participate in window planning and window dressing projects, 
In addition, a model stock room is provided as an aid to teaching 
inventory and stock control, 


Use of the Model Pharmacy 

A, Best laboratory worthless if not used properly, 

B. Projects must be developed to provide student with an opportunity to 
practice and acquire desired skills, 

C. The subject matter of the project should be covered by the instructor 
before the student "tries his hand", 

1) Lecture and discussion of the business principle involved, 

2) Demonstration of the principle wherever possible, 

a) as ina selling situation - "suggesting prescription accessories 
with a prescription", 

3) Use of both slide films and motion pictures recommended wherever 
possible to provide broad general background in the business area 
uncer discussion, 

D, For example: In teaching the ‘principles and practices of Window and 
Interior Display the following procedure has been found to be extremely 
effective: 

1) General introduction to the subject matter stating aims and objec- 
tives -- slanted to motivate students, 

2) Showing of the American Drug Store Business Training Series sound 
slide film, "Window and Interior Display", 

3) Discussion of the principles stated in the film and the accompanying 
training manual followed by a question and answer veriod, 

4) Class moved from lecture room into the Model Drug Store where nocl=up 
window has been set up, 

5) The job work sheets prepared especially for the project are distributed, . 
As many students as possible participate in the project applying the 
principles laid down earlier, The number of working students is kept 
to a workable minimum, Those who do not work observe, then prepare 
constructive critiques, The jobs called for include: 
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5) (continued) 

a) Sketching layout plan (as shown in film), Blowup photographs of 
promotional and professional windows set up around the room, 

bv) Assembling and cleaning fixtures for windows, 

c) Assembling display materials, 

ad) Assembling merchandise - planning what merchandise to display, 

e) Installing displays, 

6) This phase of the project is concluded with general class discussion, 

7) ‘The job work sheet for interior display covers essentially the same 
points, 

a) Planning and assembling the merchandise for display on counters, 
in showcases, on tables, gondolas and in the prescription fix 
ture display case, etc, Photographs of these different types of 
display units are discussed, and their advantages and disadvan- 
tages pointed out, 

b) Cleaning fixtures, 

c) Preparing display equipment, 

Inserting merchandise, 

8) A critique is held on student performance concluded by a general 
discussion of the subject, 

E, At least three class hours are devoted to merchandising prescription 
accessories, This part of the course is built around the American Drug 
Store Business Training Series slide film package "Merchandising Pre- 
scription Accessories", 

1) The training mamal is used as the basic text for lecture and dis- 

Cussion purposes, 

2) The student working from a prepared job work sheet practices in the 
model store the principles he has seen, heard and discussed, He 
plans and locates the department, 

3) Promotions are planned and appropriate merchandise is selected, 
Display space is cleared and merchandise inserted, 

4) The critique takes place in the model pharmacy, 

I, Students are taught the latest methods of "Promoting the Prescription | 
Department to the Professions" (part of the general subject "Merchandis= 
ing and Management of Prescription Department) through the use of lecture 
material, the sound slide film training package, "Promotion to the Pro- 
fessions" and through actual practice in the mode] pharmacy, 

1) The film training manual is used as the basic text, 

2) The principles and problems stated therein are discussed at length, 
Experiences of practicing druggists using the techniques described 
are discussed, 

3) Wherever possible, situation demonstrations are set up to show the 
right and wrong way to handle the physician, both in "person-to- 
person" contacts and "telephone contacts", Students act the parts 
assigned, 

4) Recordings are made of students telephone and person-to-person 
techniques and criticized by the grouo as a whole, 

G, Departmentalization (layout and planning) is taught essentially by the 
lecture ~ demonstration = discussion method, 

1) The American Drug Store Business Training slide film "Departmental ie 
zation" along with its accompanying training manual provide the 
basic course material necessary to acquaint the student with the 
principles and application of departmentalization, 

2) Additional photographs and floor plan blueprints are studied and 
discussed, 

3) The layout of the Model Drug Store itself is analyzed, The role of 
demand and impulse items in directing customer flow is discussed 
and cases are cited in support, 
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G, (continued) 

4) Miniature models similar to those used in the slide film are used to 
illustrate solutions to problems raised by students, 

5) Fixtures (show cases, tables, gondolas, counters and step displays) 
purposely designed and set up on casters so that they could be moved 
about easily, are shifted about by students to demonstrate the 
principles discussed, 

6) Techniques of departmental controls (stock and sales) are demon 
strated and discussed, including? 

a) Basic or minimal departments or grouping of items for various 
types of stores, 

b) Limiting shelf and drawer space as a form of control, 

c) Allocation of space on basis of potential contributing gross 
profits by product or group or department, 

d) Allocation of time and promotional effort basis of gross profit 
potential by department or group of products, 

RH. Actual modernization of the Model Pharmacy is treated as a contrived 

experience, Mock experience of the reality we are trying to clarify 

_ to the student, Experience is imitated by using the Model Pharmacy, 

assigning to it the characteristics and qualities that exist in real 
experience, 

1) The immediate objective was to develop the modernization program 
as would a progressive operating druggist alive to the problem of 
bringing his pharmacy up to date, 

2) The step-by-sten experience reflected in the end products of the 

‘ modernization ~ in the character and type of fixtures and equipment, 
the layout, displays, lighting and decorations ~ are real but simpli- 
fied, Thus students, given the problem of modernization, face real 
experience while working with the component parts of the Model 

Pharmacy. 

3) The student is taken through the entire modernization process from 
the planning and budget stage on through the blueprint stage to 
the completed model, 

4) Background: Motivation - Need for Pharmacy Modernization Critical 
a) With merchandising methods changing rapidly, the pharmacist who 

fails to keep up with the leaders soon finds himself falling 
behind in the cometitive race, 

b) ‘The accelerated invasion of other types of retailers into mer 
chandise areas traditionally enjoyed by druggists is due largely 
to the continuing lag in the national rate of pharmacy moderni- 
zation as compared with the modernization rate of the invading 
retail outlets, 

c) Obsolescence is the drugsist's worst enemy, 

ad) The Pharmacist who finally decides to modernize is motivated. 
fundamentally by the material advantages he stands to gain <= 
increased sales volume, increased efficiency, decreased costs 
and increased profits, 

1) In addition he wants to create the impression of progress, 
modernity and success, 

2) People are attvacted to success, 

3) He has recognized that there is no surcease in the battle 
against obsolescence, 

e) While these factors may furnish the broad intellectual motivation 
necessary to move the pharmacy student to acquire at least a 
working familiarity with the principles of modernization, he is 
more strongly motivated by the emotional inmact of his personal - 
stake in knowing the subject matter thoroughly, Looking forward 
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(continued) 
to a fruitful career in retail pharmacy he is made to realize 

that an understanding of the subject of modernization is vital, 
One serious mistake in handling any one of the many complicated 


aspects of modernization might prove disastrous on the very 
threshhold of his professional career, 


Background: Discussion of Basic Decisions Affecting Modernizing | 


The student arrives at two policy decisions affecting moderni- 
zation after examining and studying photos of the "old! 
pharmacy along with models of old fixtures preserved for that 
purpose’ 

1) Whether to modernize at all and, 

2) To what extent. 

Layout, wall shelving, counters, cases and lighting equipment 

are analyzed from the point of view of their function as 

"selling tools", 

1) They are compared to modern merchandising equipment used 
in the most successful pharmacy operations (standards for 
comparison). 

2) The fact that "old fashioned fixtures deter sales while | 
modernized equipment improves sales" is brought home force~ 
fully. 


Background: Discussion of"Extent of Modernization Circumscribed 
by Gudget Limitation and Condition of Pharmacy" 


b) 


a) 


What improvements should be made determined not only by the con 
dition of the store and its equipment but also by the budget 
limitations of the pharmacy, 
Modernization expenditures are justifiable only on the basis of 
profit and loss, Unless the money spent will result in increased 
profits or prevent a loss, it would be foolish to modernige, 
The rate of improvement should depend on the amount of money the 
pharmacist can afford to spend without affecting his financial 
position adversely, The student is cautioned against saddling 
himself with an indebtedness that will make him a slave to his 
equipment dealer, Just as obsolescence is a slow wearing away 
of modernity and success, improvement can be a slow rebuilding 
of mercantile success, 

Since modernization can mean anything from the application of a 

new coat of paint to completely new fixtures and equipment, the 

Model Pharmacy contains examples of new, refinished, repaired 

and remodeled fixtures and lighting equipment, More frequently 

than not, budget limitations will call for ingenuity and good 
engineering to convert obsolete fixtures into modern selling 
aids, 

1) For example, an old eight-foot prescription counter was 
modernized by adding a stainless steel sink and covering 
the entire unit with an inexpensive plastic top, 

2) An old mahogany glass wall case was cut down to 54" to create 
a semi-visual prescription partition and also to provide space 
for a prescription accessory display, 

3) ‘Two new cases were added, one on each side, for displaying 
vitamin and diabetic supplies, 

4) An 014 30-foot "waiting" counter was converted into a modern 
"sales" provoking counter by building a completely new step 
display skeleton over the old frame work, 

5) Open displays areas in the front and on the ends were also - 

provided, Old drawers were faced to harmonize, 
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6) a) 
) Several wall fixtures received new blond oak pilasters,and 
faces of all drawers exposed to the customers! view were 
similarly treated, Chartreuse paint on the interior of all 
fixtures provided an attractive background for the blond 
oak facings,. 

7) Fluorescent cove lighting was provided to provide warmly 
diffused light for the merchandise displayed on the shelves 
below, 

8) New glass showcases with storage drawers were set out along 
with tables, and gondolas ~ all of them on casters = to ; 
demonstrate the flexibility of modern open display arrange- 

ment, Students move them about from place to place in 
studying the principles of display merchandising, 
7) Conclusion = 
The total effect provides a sound object lesson to the student 
(as it may to the pharmacist) in the flexibility of planned moderni- | 
zation, It gives him direct experience in dealing with the many 
specific changes that can be made to meet individual remodeling needs, 
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PHARMACY LAWS 
FEDERAL 


Dr. Hugo H, Schaefer 
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FEDERAL LAWS DEALING WHTH DRUGS AND COSMETICS 


Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and Regulations 

Uniform State Narcotic Act 

Viruses, Serums, Toxins Law (For Human Use) and Regulations 
Viruses, Scrums, Toxins Law (For Animal Use) and Regulations 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act and Regulations 
Caustic Poison Act and Regulations 


Federal Trade Commission Act 
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FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG AND COsMETIC ACT 


For this presentation the provisions regulating foods other than those for 
special dietary uses will not be discussed. 


The Act was passed by Congress in June 1938 and most of its provisions 


became effective on June 30, 1939. It superceded the so-called Wiley Food and 
Drug Act of 1906. 


Congress does not have power to legislate directly on matters affecting 
drugs and cosmetics and therefore does so by regulating the quality and the 
labeling of products entering into interstate commerce. The government bulletin 
defines the law as "An Act to Prohibit the Movement in Interstate Commerce of 
Adulterated and wisbranded Food, Drugs, Devices and Cosmetics, and for Other 
Purposes". 


The provisions of the law may be summarized as follows:- 


Chapter I gives recognition to the short title commonly used ieee, The 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


Chapter II, Sec- 201 Definitions of terms used in the law incluiing:- 


(a) Territory 

(b) Interstate Commerce 
(c) Agency 

Administration 

(e) Person 


(f) Food 

(g) Drug 

(h) Device 

(i) Cosmetic 

(j) Official compendium 

(k) Label 

(1) Immediate Container 

(m) Labeling 

(n) Misbranding may be due to the failure of label to reveal material 
facts as to the consequences which may result from the use of 
the article. 

(o) Interpretation of meaning of word "antiseptic" 

(p) New drug 


Chapter IIT, Sece 201 Prohibited Acts. They include:- 


(a) The introduction into interstate commerce of adulterated or 
misbrandcd drugs. 

(ob) The adulteration or misbranding of products while in interstate 
commerce. 

(c) The receipt or the iclivery of adulterated or misbranded drugs 
and cosmetics. 

(d) The introduction into interstate commerce of drugs in violation 
of the "new drug" provisions of the law. 

(e) The refusal to permit access or copying of certain recérds as. 
provided by the law. 

(f) The refusal to permit entry or inspection as author? cd by the 
lawe 

(g) To manufacture adulterated or misbranded drugs within any 
Territory of the United States. 
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(h) The giving of a false guarantee. 

(i) The forging or counterfeiting or simulating of labels. 

(j) The improper use of information, processes or trade secrets ob= 
tained by persons concerned with the enforcement of the law. 

(k) The alteration or mutilation of labeling whereby prolucts after 
introduction into interstate commerce become adulterated or mis= 
branded. 

(1) The using on labeling or advertising of any suggestion that the 
product complies with the "new drug" provisions ofthe law. 


Sece 302 deals with the power given certain courts to issue injunction 
under certain conditions. 


Sece 303 lists the penalties which may result from violationse First 
offense, fine of $1,000, imprisonment for one year or both. Sub- 
sequent violations and all violations with intent to defraud or mis- 
lead $10,000, three years imprisonment or both. 

This section also includes the important provisions which exempt 
from penalties persons who receive drugs or medicines under a legal 
"epuarantec",. 


Sec. 30 Yutlines the conditions unijer which seizures and condemnations 
of illegal products may be made. 


Sec. 305 provides that alleged violators of the law have the opportunity 
of a hearing to present their vicws before criminal proce: lings are 
instituted. 


Sece 306 provides that the Administration need not recommend prosecution 
in the case of minor violations. 


Sece 307 provides that proceedings may only de brought in the name of the 
United States and for subpoenas for witnesses. 


Chapter IV, Sece 01 = 06 deals with Foods and with the exception of 
Sec. 03 (j) will not be discussed. 


Sec. 03 (j) deals with the labeling of products intended for special 
dietary uses including preparations containing vitamins and minerals. 


Chapter Vy Sece 501 Adulterated drugs and devices: 


(a) (1-4) deals with drugs consisting or containing filthy decomposed 
or poisonous substances, packed or held under insanitary con= 
ditions or containing non~certified coal-tar dyes. 

(b) Provides safe-guards against the shipment of drugs under official 
names and which differ from the standards. This paragraph also 
includes the conditions under which the Administration may make 
its own standards of strength, quality and purity and tests and 
assays when in their opinion those of the official compendia are 
unsatisfactory. The so-called "deviation clause" is also in 
this paragraphe 


Sece 502 lWisbranded Drugs and Devices. 


(a) A general statement that "a drug or device shall be deemed to be 
misbranded (a) If its labeling is falso or misleading in any 
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(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


(i) 


(3) 


(k) 
(1) 


particular". The regulations applying to this broad statement 
provide that the labeling of a drug or device is misbranded if 

it bears false statements with respect to another drug or device. 
Another important regulation provides that a preparation contain=- 
ing several ingredients may not be given a name which includes or 
suggests the name of, only one of such ingredients. 

Provides that the label of a drug must give the name and address 
of manufacturer, and the quantity of contents. Lengthy regulations 
make provisions for the form in which such information must be 
given. 

This paragraph along with its regulations is inten? a to insure a 
proper degrec of conspicuousness for all required tabel informa- 
tion. It also includes provisions under which representations 

may be made in a foreign language 

This paragraph lists the habit forming drugs for which a qiantita- 
tive statement must appear on a label along with the expression, 
“yarning - May be habit forming". Regulations provide where, how 
and when such statemcnts must appear on the label of a drug. 

This paragraph makes provisions for listing the ingredicnts on the 
labels of non-official drug products. It also gives the names of 
those ingredients which must be listed by quantity. The rgula- 
tions under this paragraph state in considerable detail how such 
ingredients must be listed. 

Provides that labels must bear adequate directions and adequate 
warnings against unsafe dosage or possible haruwful effects. The 
Administrator is specifically empowered to promulgate regulations 
excmpting drugs from the requirement of bearing adequate directions 
provided this is not necessary for the protection of public ~: 
health. It is under these regulations that. certain drugs are sold 
under the prescription legend and do not bear the usual directions 
for usee The regulations under this paragraph give the conditions 
under which such prescription legend must be used. 

This paragraph provides that official drugs must be packaged in 
accordance with any official packaging requirenents. 

This paragraph provides that drugs liable to deterioration must 

be packaged and labeled with precautions as may be determined by 
the Adainistrator. for ofiicial drags such requirements can only 
be made after the matter has ocen brought to the attention of 
those in charge ofthe official compendium and after —rey have 
failed to provide requirements within 2 reasonable cimee 

Provides that a slack-filled containcr, an imitation of another 
drug and a drug sold under the name of another drug shall be deemed 
to be wisbranded. 

This paragraph states that a drug is misbranded if it is dangerous 
to health when used in accordance with the directions in the 
labeling. 

This paragraph provides that 2 drug purporting to be or to contain 
insulin is misbranied unless the ins lin has been certifieds 

This paragraph makes similar provisions for the antibiotic 

drugs unless specifically cxempted. 


- Exemptions 


This paragraph and its regulations provide for cxenptions from 
certain of the labcling provisions when drugs in accordance 

with the practice of the trade are shipped from one establish= 
ment to another for purposes of labeling or repackinge 
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(o) This paragraph makes provisions for exemptions from certain of 
the label requirements in the case of drugs dispensed on the pre= 
scription of a medical practitioner. Here we have the much de=- 
bated matter of prescription refills. This is the only paragraph 
in the entire law in which the word "refilling" is mentioned. 


50). This section authorizes the Administrator to promulgate regula- 
tions for the certification of coal-tar colors. 


505 (a). This paragraph provides that no "new drug" may be shipped in 
interstite commerce unless an application for it has become effective. 


505 (b - i). These paragraphs deal with the procedure to be used for 
filing new drug applicationse Regulations make exemptions under 
certain conditions for drugs intended purely for investigational use. 


Sece 506 (a - c)- This section gives the details of the procedure for 
certifying insulin. 


Sec. 507 (a = f)- This section gives the details of the proce’ re for 
ccrtifying the antibiotics. 


Chapter VI — Cosmetics 


Adulterated Cosmetics 


601. 


(a) States that a cosmetic shall be deemed to be adulterated if it 
contains any ingredient which may render it injurious to the 
users An exception is made for coal-tar hair dycs provided their 
label bears a stated "caution" along with adequate directions for 
making a preliminary test to determine scnsitivity.e 
Provides that a cosmetic is deemed adultcrated if it consists in 
whole or in part of a filthy, putrid or decomposed substance. 

A cosmetic is adultcrated if it is picked or held under insanitary 
conditions. 

Provides against the use of a container composcd of a poisonous 

or deleterious substance. 

A cosmetic other than a hair dye is adilterated if it contains a 
non-certificd coal-tar color. 


Misbranded Cosmetics. 


States that a cosmetic be deemed misbranded if its labeling is 
false or misleading in any particular. A rcgulation under this 
paragraph provides that the laseling of a cosmetic is misleading 
if it bears false statements with rcspect to another cosmetic, 
food, drug or Jevicee Another regulation provides .iat a cosmetic 
containing several ingredients may not be given 2 uwame which in=- 
cludes or suggests the name of only one such ingrediente 

Requires that the label of cosmetics give the name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, picker or distributor, and a state=- 
ment of the quantity of contents. Lengthy regulations under this 
paragraph describe in detail how these statements should appears 
This para.raph and the rclated regulations provide for the 
ncevssary degr.e of conspicuousness which must 2c given to required 
libel statements. 


| | | 
Scce 
Scce 602. 
(a) | 
(b) | 
(c) 
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(d) Provides against slack-filled containers. 

Sece 603. Exemptions. 
This section directs the Administrator to promulgate exemptions from 
labeling requirements in instances where cosmetics in accordance with 
the practice of the trade are shipped from one establishment to 
another for purposes of labeling or repacking. 


Sec. 60). Provides for the certification of coal-tar colors for use in cos- 
metics. 


Chapter VII - General Administrative Provisions. 


(a) The power to promulgate regulations, except as otherwise provided 
in this section, is vested in the Aiministr.itor. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury along with the Administrator shall 
prescribe regulations for section 801 (icaling with imports). 

(c) Authorized hearings shall be conducted by the Administrator or 
such employee as he may dcsianate. 

(ad) Provides that the definitions and staniards of this Act shall be 
effcctive for the purposes of the enforcement of this Act notwith= 
standing definitions and standaris of othcr Fcicral laws. 

(e) Frovides for mandatory public hcuarings upon any proposal to iss.ie, 
amend or repeal regulations under certain paragraphs of the Acte A 
detailed proccdure is outlined for issuing notice and for holding 
such hearings. 

(2 = 6) Provides the details of legal redress given in cases of 


controversy concerning the provisions of paragraph (e)- 

Requires that the Administrator furnish trinscripts of hearings to 
any interested party and make such transcripts idmiss:ole in court 
proceedings. 


Exiusinations and Investigations. 


Authorizes the Aduinistrator to conduct cxaminations and investiga= 
tions through any employee of a Staite, Territory or political sub= 
division thereof. 
Provides with certain exceptions that portions of siuples taken 
under the Act be made available to the parties concerned. Lengthy 
regulations decal with such matters as costly samples, perishable 
samples, size of samples, simples for analysis, for organoleptic 
cxauination and provisions for the eventual destruction of samples. 
(c) This scction empowers the Administrator to hive access to the 
records of any dcpirtment in the cxecutive branch of the government. 


702. This Jeals with sca-food inspections. 
703- Rccords of Interstate Shipment. 


This section is of grcat importance since vivlitions of the Act result 
from interstate shipacnt of illegal products. It provides that carriers 
engagcd in interstate commerce ani persons receiving any food, drug, 
device or cosmetic shall make .vailable to the Adninistrator or his 
representatives all records pertaining thereto, Evidence so obtained 
cannot, however, be uscd in any criminal prosecution against the person 
from whom obtainede 
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Sece 70). Factory Inspection. 


This section authorizcs representatives of the Administrator to cnter 
any factory, warchouse or establishment which decals in foods, drugs, 
devices or cosnetics or any vehicle used to transport such products 

in interstate commerce ind to make inspwctions of cquipucnt, materials, 
containers and all labeling. Such action cin only, however, be 

tiken with the permission of the owner, operator or custodian of 

such plaice or such vehicle. 


Sece 705. Publicity. 


(1) Directs the Administritor to publish reports summarizing all 
judgments. 

(b) Authorizes the Admin strator to disscminate information regarding 
Situations involving imminent danger to health or gross deception 
of the consumer. 


Chapter VIII - Imports and Exports. 


Sece 801. 


(a) This paragraph provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver to the Feder2il Sccurity Administrator, upon his request, 
sumiplcs of food, drugs, devices ind cosmetics which are being im= 
ported. If on examination it appears thrt such articles hive been i 
manufactured or packcd under insanitary conditions, or are for= 
bidden or restricted in sile in the country of origin, or are mis= 
branded or in violation of section 505 dealing with new drugs, 4 
then they shall be refused admission to the U-de ' 

(b) Provides that the Scerctary of the Treasury shill refise delivery 
to the consignee of articles found 2t fault and ciuse their des= 
truction unless they are cxportcd within thrce monthse Under 
certain conditions articles may, upon the cxccution of 2 cond, be f 
delivered to the consignce pending final examination and decision. 

(c) This section states that charges for storagc, cartage and labor on 
any article rcfused idiission shrill be pirid by the owner or con= 
signece 

(ad) This section deals with products intcnded for export. It provides 
that a food, drug, device or cosinetic may be exported if it is in 
accord with the sp.cifications of the foreign purchiser 2nd if it 
is not in conflict with the laws of the country for which it is in= 
tended and if the outside of the shipping package is so labeled 
as to show that it is intended for exporte 


Chapter IX lwisccllancous 


Sece 901. This section provides the usual separability clause. 


Scce 902. This section gives the cffective dates of various portions of the 
Act and the datcs of repeal of corresponding former laws. 
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Information which must 
appear on drugs suitable 


for counter sale. 


Quantity of contents 
Name of preparation 


List of active ingredients unless preparation is 
sold under an official name 
Note - Ingredients listed in Sec. 502 (e) be 
given by quantity. Ingredients listed 
in Secs 502 (d) must be listed by 
quantity followed by statement "warning- 
May be habit forming." 


Firm name and address 


IN LABSLING 


Adequate directions for use 


including inlications 


Warnings or cautions if 


any are necessary 


ON LABEL 
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Information which must 


appear on drugs intended 


for prescription use. 


Quantity of Contents 
Name of preparation 
Quantitative statement of all active ingredients 
If listed in Sec. 502 (d) must be 
followed by statenent "Warning - 
May be habit forming". 


Statement - Caution: To be dispensed only 
by or on the prescription of a physician. 


Firm name and address 


IN LABELING 


Warnings or cautions if any are necessary 


Note: - No indications or directions may appear in the labeling of prescription 


drugs other than the prescription legend. 


ON LABEL 
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Uniform Narcotic Drug Act 


Sece 1 Definitions 


) Person 
) Physician 

) Dentist 

) Veterinarian 
) Manufacturer 
) Wholesaler 

) Apothecary 

) Hospital 

) Laboratory 
0) Sale 

1 

2 

3 


5) Official written order 
6) Dispense 
7) Registry namber 


2+ Prohibited Acts 


It is unlawful for any person to manufacture, possess, sell or administer 
a narcotic drug, except as authorized by this Act. 


3. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


No person shall manufacture, compound, or grow and no wholesaler shall 
supply narcotic drugs without having first obtained a license from 
(Insert state officer or >oard). 


he Qualifications for Licenses 


No license shall be issued unless the applicant is: 
(a) Of good moral character 
(b) Equipped to carry on the business descrived in application. 


Note:- No license shall be granted to anyone convicted of a narcotic 
violation within 5 years or to a narcotic drug addict 


5. Sale on Written Orders 


(1) A licensed manufacturer or wholesaler may sell on official written 
orders to: 
(a) A manufacturer, wholesaler or apothecary. 
(ob) A physician, dentist or veterinarian. 
(c) To a person in charge of a hospital for use in same. 
(d) To a person in charge of a laboratory for use .n sams 


A licensed manufacturer or wholesaler may sell to: 
(a) A Federal, State or municipal employee who may receive or 
dispense narcotic drugs as part of his official duties. Such 
sale to be on a special written order accompanied by a 
certificate of exemption. 


(1 | 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(8 
(9 
(1 
(1 
(2 
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(b) To the master of a ship or a person in charge of an aircraft 
upon which there is no physician and for the medical needs 
of the persons on such carrier and provided the sale is 
made on submission of a special order forme 

(c) To a person in a foreign country in accordance with the 

Federal Narcotic Laws. 

(3) Use of Official Written Orders. 

Order forms must be signed in duplicate. One must be kept by the 

purchaser ani the other by the seller for a period of at least 
two yearse 


Possession Lawful. 
Frossession of narcotics obtained as authorized by Act is lawful if 
in ordinary course of business or profession. 


A person in charge of a hospital, laboratory, of a ship or air- 
craft, or a public employee who obtains narcotics as provided in 
this Act, shall not use such narcotic except within the scope of 
his official dutics and only for scientific or medical purposes. 


Sece 6. Sales by Apothecaries. 


(1) An apothecary, in good faith, may sell or iispense narcotic drugs 
on a prescription provided prescription is: 


Dated and signed by prescriber 
Bears name and address of patient or of the owner of anima] 
Name and address and registry number of prescriber 

Species of animal if for animal 


The dispenser must write the date of filling and his name on pre= 
scription and keep it available for two years. The prescription 
cannot be refillede 


(2) The owner of a discontinued pharmacy may sell stock of narcotics 
on an official written order to a minufacturer, wholeszler or 
apothecary. 


An apothecary may scll to a practitioner on written order, 
quantities not exceeding one ounce aqueous or oil solutions of 
narcotics not exceeding 20% in strength. 


Secs 7. Professional Use of Narcotic Drugs. 


(1) A physician or dentist may prescribe, alninister or dispense 
narcotic drugs or cause 2 nurse or interne to do so under his 
direction. 


A veterinarian may prescribe, administer or dispense narcotic 
drugs for use by animals or cause an issistant or orderly to do 
so unier his direction. 


Any person who has obtained narcotic drugs for administration to 
a patient from a physician, dentist or veterinarian during their 
absence shall return any excess not required by the patient. 
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Sece 8 Exempted Preparations. 
Except as otherwise provided the Act does not apply to: 


(1) Prescribing, .rdministering, dispensing or selling at retail any 
preparation that contains in one fluid or avoirdupois ounce (a) 
not more than 2 grains opium (b) not more than 1/) grain of morphine 
or its salts (c) not more than 1 grain of codeine or its salts, 
(d) not more than 1/8 grain heroin or its silts (e) not more than 
one of the drugs naned in (a) (b) (c) (d). 


(2) External preparitions of such a nature that the narcotic drug cannot 
be readily extracted but not including preparations of any kind 
that contain coca leavese 


The above exemptions are subject to the following conditions: 

(a) The cxempt narcotic shall not provide the person receiving it with 
more than gr. opium, 4 gre morphine, 2 grains of codeine or 1/h 
gre heroin nor more than one such drug in 8 consecutive hours. 

(b) The external preparations referred to must contain ‘u aidition to 
the narcotic drug some other active ingredicnt. 


9s Records to be Kepte 


(1) Physicians, ientists and veterinariins must keep record of narcotics 
received and dispensed. In cases of smill quantities of preparation: 
used for local application only 4 record of date made or purchased, 
quantity and strength need be recorded. 

No record need be kept of any narcotic when the amount adiinistered 
or dispensed docs not exceed in any }8 hours period (a) four grains 


of opium (b) 7 grain of morphine (c) 2 grains of codeine (d) 1/) 


grain heroin (e) a quantity of any other narcotic drug or mixture 
of such drugs that does not excced in pharmicologic potency any 
one of the 2bove. 


iwanufacturers and Wholesilers. 
Must keep records in accordance with section 5. 


Apothecarics.- 
wust keep records as provided in section 5. 


Vendors of Exempted Preparations. 
ust keep record of quantities purchised ind sold in accordance 
with section 5. 


Form and Preservation of Records. 

The record of narcotic drugs received shall show date of receipt, 
nawe and adiress of person from whom received, kind ud quantity of 
drug received,kind and quantity of drug manufactur: Jie 

The record of narcotic drugs soli or dispensed must show date of 
selling or administering together with species of animal, if for 
animal use, and the kind and quantity of drug. 


Sece 10. Labels. 


(1) A manufacturer or wholcsiler must afiix a label to each package of 
2 narcotic drug giving his name and rddress, quantity, kind and 
form of drug. 
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(2) An apothecary filling prescriptions must affix a label giving his 
name, address and registry number, name and address of patient 
or if an animal, the species of animal and its owners name and 
address 1s well as the name, address and registry number of the 
prescriber, along with such directions as stated on the pre- 

scription. . 


ll. Authorized Possession of Narcotic Drugs by Individuals. 


Persons may legally possess narcotic drugs in the original container 
if received on prescription. 


12. Persons and Corporations Zixemptcd. 


The provisions of Act restricting the possession of narcotic drugs 
docs not apply to common carriers or warechousemen or thei. employees 
or to public officers in course of regular dutics. 


13. Common Nuis2nccs. 


Any place resorted to by adiicts or used for illvgil keeping or 
selling narcotics is decmed 2 common nuisance. 


1). Narcotic Drugs to be Jclivercd to Statc Officials. 


All narcotic drugs, the lawful posscssion of which is not established 

which have come into the custody of an officcr shall be forfeited and 

disposed of as follows: 

(2) Court may order it destreyed. 

(b) Except for heroin it may be delivered to State. 

(c) Drugs delivered to State may be allocated to public hospitals. 

(d) A completed record must be kept of drugs delivered to a State and 
of their disposal to hospitals. 


Sec. 15. Notice of Conviction to Be Sent to Licensing Boards. 


Records of convictions must be sent to licensing boards and license to 
practice may be suspended or revokede 


16. Records Confidential. 
All records and inforiation obtained by enforcciucnt officers is to be 
kept confidential except in connection with 2 prosccution or other 


court procuduree 


17- Fraud or Deceit. 


It is illegal for any person to obtain narcotic drugs by forgery, 
altering 1 prescription, by use of f2lsc nime or xidress, or other 
fraudulent or deceitful method. 
18. Exceptions and Exemptions Not Required to be Negativeds 


The burden of proof of any exception, excuse, proviso or cxemption is 
placed on the defcndant. 


19. Enforcement and Cooperation. 


Provides for cooperation of all state officers in enforcement of this 
Acte 
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Sece 20. Penalties. 


Vary in different states. No specific penaltics provided for in Uniform 
Acte 


Sece 2]. Effect of Acquittal or Conviction under Federal Narcotic Lawse 


No person shall be prosecuted under this Act if he has been acquitted 
of the same offense under the Federal Act. 


Sece 22.Constitutionality. 

Provides the usual separability clausc. 
Sece 23- Interpretation. 

Declares that the intent of this Act is to make for uniform state lawss 
Scee 2). Inconsistent Laws Repealed. 


Provides for the reperl of state laws at variance with t* s Acte 
Sece 25. Name of Acte 

Shall be Uniform Narcotic Drug Act. 
Sec. 26. Time of Taking Effect. 


This act shall take effccterccecceceee(2as adopted by the various states). 
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Viruses, Serums, Toxins and Analogous Products Lawe 


Note - There are two Federal laws covering viruses, serums 1nd toxinse 
One pertaining to products for human use is part of the Fublic Health 
Law and comes unier the jurisdiction of the United Public Health Servicee 
The other applics to products for animal use and comes -unier the juris- 
diction of the Departiuent of Agriculture. 


For Human Use 


Title 2, Chapter 6A = Us S. Code 196 
Sece 262. 


(a) Forbids the interstate shipment or importation or possession of any 
virus, therapeutic serum, toxin, antitoxin or analogous product or 
arspheniamine or other trivalent orginic arsenic compound applicadle 
to disease in man unless the manufacturer is licensed to manufacture 
the product and unless each package is markcd with the name of the 
article and the 2idress and license number of such manufacturer 
along with in expiration date. 


(o) This paragraph forbids the false labeling or the altering of label 
on such products. 


Regulations governing licenses proviie that products for which a license 
is dcsired must meet standards of sifety, purity and potency prescribed 
in regulations made jointly by the Surgeon Gencral, the ourgeon General 
of the Army, the ourgeon Gencral of the Navy and approved by the Adiaini- 
stratore 


Regulations governing labeling provide that the following items appear 
on the cutside label: 

(1) Name of manufacturer 

2) Address of manufacturer 

(3) License numer 

4) Proper name of product 

5) Minimum potency of product 

6) “No U.S. standard of potency" if no such standard is established. 

7) Lot number 

8) Date of manufacture or issue with period of potency; or the cxpira= 
tion datce 
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Virus Serum Toxin Aet of 1913 
For Animal Use 
Title 21, Chapter 5, United States Code 196 


Sece 151. Forbids the interstate shipment or possession of any virus, serum, 
toxin or analogous product intended for the treatment of domestic 
animals unless minufictured under a license issued by the Seerctary of 

Agriculture. 


152. Forbids the importation of such products without a permit by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


153. Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to cause the Bureau of 
Animal Iniustry to examine and inspect all such imports and gives him 
power to dcstroyor return, at the expense of the owner, all deficient 


products. The regulations applying to the libeling of such products re=- 
quire the following information; 


Name of product 

(2) Name and address of licensee 

(3) License or permit number 

(4) Manufacturers lot number 

(S) &xpiration date 

(6) A dosage table and instructions for the proper use of the product 
or a statement as to where such information can be founde 

(7) Quantity of contents 

(8) Storage instructions 

(9) In the case of multiple dose containers, 2 statement to the cffect 


that the entirc contents should be used at the time the container 
is first opened. 


Certain spccial statements in the cise of Koch's old tuberculin 
(K.0.T-) 
(11) The notice "Caution - Burn this contziner and 111 unused contents" 


in the case of products composed of viable or dangerous organisms 
or viruscse 


(12) All other similar inforwation required by the Chicf. 
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Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Acts 
Public Law 10) 


Sece le Title - as above 
Sece 2¢ Definitions 


(a) Bconomic poison 
(b) Device 

(c) Insecticide 

(d) Fungicide 

(c) Rodenticide 

(f£) Herbicide 


(g) Weed 
(h) Insect 
(i) Fungi 


(j) Ingredicnt statement - means either: 

(1) Name and percentage of cach active ingredient, together with 
the total percentage of the inert ingredicntss 

(2) Name of each active ingredicnt, tozcther with the name of 
cach and total percentage of incrt ingredients. (Option 
(1) shall apply to preparations highly toxic to man). In 
adiition to (1) or (2) a statement of percentages of total 
and water soluble arsenic, if any, must be providede 


(k) Active ingredient 
(1) Inert ingr.dient 
(m) Antidote 

(n) Person 

(o) Territory 

(p) Sceretary 

(q) Registrant 

(r) Label 

(s) Labeling 

(t) Adulterated 


If strength or purity falls below the labeled standards or any 
substance has been substituted or if any valuable constituent has 
been abstracted. 
(u) wmisbranded 
(1) If label bears any statement or design which is false or 
misleading. 
(2) (a) If it is an imitation of another economic poisone 
(o) If its labeling bears any reference to the registration 
of the product. 
(c) If its labeling fails to bear rdequate directions. 
(da) If its labeling fails to bear adequate warnings. 
(e) If its libeling f2ils to bozr requircd ingredient state- 
mentse 
(f) If required label stateuents fail to have proper con= 
Spicuousncsse 
(g) If in the casc of an insecticiie, fungicide, or herbi- 
cide wien used as directcd it is injurious to man or 
other vertebrate aninal or to vegetation except weeds. 


Sece 36 Prohibited Acts. 


(1) The sale of unregistered cconomic poisons or the sale of such pro= 
ducts which di:fer in claims, idircctions or composition from the 
registered producte 
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(2) The sale of any cconomic poison unless it is in the registrants 
unbroken package and bearing a label giving: 
(a) Name and address of registrant or manufacturer . 
(b) Name of product with brand or trade-mark. 
(c) Net weight or measure of contents 


(3) The sale of highly toxic economic poisons unless the label also 
bears: 


(a) Skull and crossbones 
(b) The word "poison" prominently displayed in rede 
(c) A statement of 1. antidote. 


(4) The sale of certain listed arsenates, fluorides and barium com= 
pounds unless distinctly colored. 


(5) Any product, adulterated or misbranded. 


Note - No article intended for export is in violation of this Act if it is 
prepared and packed in accordance with the specifications of the purchaser. 


It is also unlawful: 

(1) For any person to alter, deface, or detach any required labeling or 
to change its composition. 

(2) For any manufacturer, distributor or carrier to refuse access to 
records. 

(3) To give a false "guarantec" 

(4) For any person to use to his own advantage any information acquired 
through the requirements of this Act. 


Sete he Registration. 


(a) General provisions for registration of products with specific re= 
quired information as follows: 
(1) Naue and address of registrant 
(2) Name of product 
(3) A complete copy of labeling including claims and directions. 
(4) If requested by the Secretary a full iescription of tests 
made and upon which claims are based. 


(b) Empowers Secretary to rcquest a complete formula of an economic 
poison. 

(c) Provisions for registration "under protest" when there is 1 dif- 
ference of opinion concerning claims, etc. 

(ad) Frovisions for the shipment of unregistered economic poisons from 
one plant to another when both are owned by same person. 

(e) Provisions empowering Secretary to cancel registraticns after 5 
years unless registrant requests continuation. 


Sece 5. Books and Records. 
wanufacturers, distributors and dcilers must make records available to 
employces of U.S. Department of Agriculture but information so obtained 
shall not be used in criminal prosecution of person from whom obtained. 


Sece Enforcement. 


(a) Secretary is empowered to make regulations and is authorized after 
opportunity for hearings. 
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(1) To declare a pest any form of plant or animal life or virus 
which is injurious to plaints, man or animals. 

(2) To determine wich economic poisons are highly toxic. 

(3) To determine standards of required colors for highly toxic 
poisons. 


(b) Empowers the Secretary of Treasury and the Secretary of Agricultare 
to jointly prescribe regulations for imports. 

(c) Provisions for making examinition of economic poisons, for holding 
hearing and proceedings in cises of alleged law violations. 

(d) Requires U.S. attorney to bring proceedings when violations are re+ 
ported by Secretary. 

(ce) Empowers Secretary to publish judgments. 


Te Exemptions. 


(2) The Act does not apply: 
(1) To persons who purchased under 2 guarantee. 
(2) To carriers who make records available. 
(3) To public officials. 
(4) To manuficturers on shippers of products for experimental use. 


8. Penalties. 


Various peniltics for violations of different sections of the Act. 
they run as high as imprisonment for 3 year and $10,000 fine or both. 


9. Seizures. 


(2) Provides for seizure and conicmnition as follows: 
(1) In case of economic poisons 
(a) If adulterated or misbrindcd 
(b) If not registered 
(c) If label fails to bear required informtic . 
(d) If not colored as required 
(2) In case of a device - if it is misbranded. 
(b) Gives details of disposal of products which 2re condcmned by court 
actione 
(c) Requires court, storage and similar fees to be paid by owner of 
product. 


10. This section deals with imports of economic poisons 2nd provides for 
the joint duties of the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of 
Treasurye 


lle Delegation of Duties. 
Empowers the Secretary to dclegate powers to his employees. 


12. Outlines provisions for necessary monetary appropriations and ex=- 
penditures. 


13. Zmpowers the Secretary to cooperate with other Federal departments. 
1). Usual separability clause. 
15. Effcctive dates of the various provisions of the Act. 


16. Dates of repeal of the various previous legnl requirements. 


- A lengthy series of regulations have bcen enacted which go into great 
detail as to the interpretation of the various provisions of the Act. 
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Federal Caustic Poison Acts 


fitle 15, Chapter 11 = U.S. Code 196 
Sece 01.Citation - Act is known as Federal Caustic Poison Actes 
Scce « Definitions. 


(2) "Dangerous c.stic or corrosive" substance means: 
(1) Hydrochloric acid, 10% or more 

2) Sulfuric acid, 10% or more 

3) Nitric acid, 5% or more 

4) carbolic acid, 5% or more 

5) Oxalic acid, 10% or more 

6) Salts of oxalic acid, 10% or more 

) Acetic acid, 20% or more 

) Hypochlorous acid, free or combined,to yield 10. or more of 
chlorine excluding calx chlorinata, blerching , owdcr and 
chloride of lite. 

(9) Potassium hydroxide, 10% or more 

(10) Sodium hyiroxide, 10% or more 

(11) Silver nitrate, 5% or more 

Ammonia watcr, 5% ore more 
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(b) "iwisbranded" means a retail package not labeled with: 
(1) Cowmon name of substance 

(2) Nauc and address of manufacturer, packer or distributor. 

(3) The word "poison" in manner specified. 

(4) Dircetions for treatment in case of injury c2used by product. 


(c) "Interstate or foreign commerce" defined. 
Sece 02. tisbranded shipments. 


No person shall ship in interstate or forcign commerce any dangerous or 
2ustic substance in 2 wisoranded package or container suitable for 

household use but this section does not zpply to: 

(a) Common carricrs shipping or delivering in the ordinary course of 

busincsse 

(b) To 2 product intendcd for cxport if labeled in accordance with 

specifications of the purchaser and if not in violation of the 

lus of the country to which it is being export d. 

To anyone purchasing product under 2 guarantcce 


(c) 


Libel for Condeimnrtion Proccedings. 
iisbranded products may be proceeded a¢ainst and .re subject to 
possible coniemnation if the product is: 

(1) Shipped in interstate or foreign commerce. 
(2) Held for sale after so being shipped. 

(3) Held for sale in any Territory, possession or in the sistrict 
of Columbia. 


If condemned 2 product may be disposed of: 
(1). By destruction 
(2) By sile with guarantces that it will not be resold illegally. 
(3) By delivery to the owner with guarantces that it will not be 
sold illegally. 
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Sec. 05. This scction provides for joint action on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Secretary of Treasury to prevent illcgal imports. 


406. This section makes it unlawful for any person to alter, mutilate 
or destroy any required label. 


Sece Penalties. 
Not more than #200 fine or 90 days imprisoninent or bothe 


Note - A lengthy serics of regulations provide in great detail the procedure 
under which the various provisions of the Act are to be carricd oute 
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Federal Trade Coumission Act. 
Title 15, Chapter 2 Usoe Code, 


This Act creates a commission of five known 1s the Federal Trade Com- 
mission appointed by the President with the advice and consent. of the Senate. 
The appointuents are for seven years and not more than 3 members may be 
members of the same political party. : 


The Comission has the power to investigate, hold hcarings and to issue 
ceisc ani desist orders in ccnnection with any unfair methods or deceptive 
acts of competition in conmercee unfair methods include alleged viola= 
tions of the Antitrust Acts, the Ro»inson-ratman Act, the sherman Act and the 
use Of false and misleading advertising. 


Note = Only the false advertising fcatures of the Federil Trade Commission 
Act arc discussed here. 


Sece 526 Dissemination of False Advertising. 


(a2) It is unlawful to disseminate any false advertising: 
(1) By U.S. mails which would induce the purchase of food, drugs, 
devices or cosmetics. 
(2) Or by any other means. 
(b) The dissemination of false advertising is icclared an unfair and de- 1 
cueptive acte 


Sece 53- Commission Bring Suite 


(2) Whenever it has reason to believe: 
(1) That a person is engaged in or is about to engage in the dis- 1 
seminition in violation of scction 52. | 
(2) That the issuance of 1 temporary injunction woild be in the 
interest of the public. 
(b) Provides that the court may exclude any publication from a restrain- 
ing order if such ordcr would cause an unreasonable delay in the L 
issuince and iclivery date of such publication. 


Sece 54. Penalty; Liability; Exccption of Advertising wedin. | 


(a) Provides penaltics of $5,000 and imprisonment of not morc than six 
months or both for first offense and double these for 
subsequent convictions. 7 
(b) Excludes publishors, radio-broide :sters advertising agencies 
from responsibility unless they refuse to furnish to the Conmis- 
sion the name and address of the firm which caused t..m to 
disscminate the false advertising. 


Sece 55. Definitions. 


(a) False advertisenent 
(b) Food 

(c) Drug 

(d) Device 

(c) Cosmetic 
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MARKETING DRUG PRODUCTS 


Dr, Herman ©, Nolen 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc, 
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Marketing by Manufacturers 


Lecture Number i 


Manufacturers who market products through retail drug stores may be 
divided into several distinct groups -- pharmaceutical, proprietary, 


toiletries and cosmetics, sundries, tobacco, and fountain supply 


manufacturers. Each group of suppliers faces different conditions 


and problems although they all market a substantial part of their 


roduction through the same type of retail outlet. 


the basic objectives of suppliers common to manufacturers marketing 


through retail pharmacies: 


1. To supply conswaers and distributors with the exact merchan- 


dise needed, at the time it is needed, in the qiantities 
required, and at fair prices. 
To perfor the marketin: functions so that the finest possible 
service is rendered their customers. 
To cooperate with tneir distributors in such a way as to 
maintain the closest and most cordial relations with these 
customers. 
To standardize the lines and items carried so that distributors 
do not need to stock merchandise for which there is no real 
demand, 
To protect consumers and distributors against the violation 


of our national, state, or local laws, 


The basic policies underlying the mrketing of products by drug 
manufacturers: 


1. All products should be good values. 


2. Products should be drug store products. 


3. Products should be priced right. 
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4. Products and lines should have a sound profit structure for 


the cistribvtor, 


5. Products should have a low handling cost or an adecuate margin 


to cover high handling costs. 
Products should nave a real and steady demand, 
Manufacturers! marketing policies should be tuned to retail 
pharmacy operation. 
Should keep in mind means and methods of safegiarding distri- 
butors against price declines when these declines may present 
serious problems to distributors. 
Producers should carry adequate products liability insurance. 
Yair Trade or stabilization important, 
Manufacturers! past history should be satisfactory. 
Re Puture prospects for products should be sood. 


Manufacturers should nave a plan for moving products 


retailers! shelves. 


iV. Marketing of pharmaceutical products: 


1. What are pharmaceuticals? 


2. Size of market. 


a) Probably about 700,000,000 at manifacturers! selling 


prices including perhaps }100,000,000 of which is sold 
to hospitals. 


Prescription volume in retail pharmacies is estinated 


by Drug Topics as about $579,000,000 in 1949. Dis- 


crepancy in figures for a) and b) caused in pari by 
over-the-counter sale of iteis produced by pharmaceu~ 


tical manufacturers. 


Market expanding and growing rapidly. Over one half 


of 2x volume in items not in existence six years ago. 
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How Rx products originate. Largely through research. 
spent on pharmaceutical research, 
Pricing pharmaceutical products: 

a) Cost to produce 

b) Length of 

c) Competition 

Planning the marketing of Rx products. 
Methods of promotion: 

a) Detailing of doctors 

b) Consumer advertising 

c) Advertising to distributors 

a) Promotion plans 

Marketing to drug stores. 


Marketing to hospitals. 
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MARKETING MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Lecture Number 2 


Marketinz Proprietaries 


I. ‘shat are proprietaries? How they differ from pharmaceuticals 


and toiletries. 


II. Size of Proprietaries market, 


Total Consumer Sold in % of % of 
Purchases in Drug Stores Drug Store Total Sales 
Product Millions in Millions sales Sold in D.S. 


Home Nedicaments 546 413 11.19% 75.564 


Vitawin Concentrates 188 165 87,62 


Sickroom Supplies 75 49 1.32 65.39 


81.90 


First Aid Goods 83 63 1.94 


Foot Products 30 18 48 58.41 


35.01 


Animal Items 125 


Home Sanitation 93 23 261 23.21 


Feminine Needs 158 90 2043 55.71 


Baby Goods 301 


33.70 
Oral Hygiene 151 94 2.56 62.18 
Total $1,755 91,065 28.836 


Drug Store Competition in this field: 


1. Sundries stores 


2. Grocery stores 
36 
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Super markets 


Department stores 


House-to-house seliing 


6. Other 
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IV. 


V. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


Vili. 


How proprietary products originate: 
1. Planned development 
2. Private formla 
3. Specific examples: 
a) Anahist 
b) Hadacol 


c) Antamine 


Pricing proprictaries: 

1. Typical retail margins 

2. Typical wholesaler margins 
3. Typical manufacturer margins 
4. Odd prices 


5. Influence of other than drug channels. 


Profitableness of proprietaries. 


Planned marketing of proprietarics. 


llethods of promotion: 
1. National advertising: 
a) Newspaper 
b) Magazine 
c) Radio 
d) Television 
e) Sampling 
f) Other 
2. Point of sale promotion: 


a) Windows 


b) Interior 
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Cooperative advertising: 
a) Chain store 

b) Department store 

c) Other 

P. H.'s 

Deals, bonus goods, etc. 
Quantity discounts 


Displays and other. 


Trends in Marketing of Proprietary Products: 


4. 


Market declining percentagewise 


Pharmaceuticals today are expanding more rapidly than pro- 


prietaries 
Trends in grocery and super market competition in this field 


Govermnental agencies getting stricter in regard to promo- 


tional claims made by proprietary manufacturers. 
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MARKETING MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Lecture Number 3 


Marketing Toiletries and Cosmetics 


le What are toiletries and cosmetics. 


II. Size of Toiletries Market: 


Total Consumer Sold in 


% of 


H. Cs Nolen 


% of 


Purchases in Drug Stores Drug Store Total Sales 


Product Millions in Millions _ Sales Sold _in D.S. 
Cosmetics 30:, 99 2.68% 32.51% 
Personal Cleanli- 

ness Items 415 66 1.78 15.84 
Hair Products 285 135 3.67 470l5 
Hand Products 67 28 76 12429 
Shaving Products 233 __109 46.77 

Total $1, 304 $437 11.84% 


III. Drug Store Competition in this field: 


Re 
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Department Stores 
Syndicate stores 
Grocery stores 
Supermarkets 
House-to-house selling 


Other 


IV. How toiletries items develop. 


V. Pricing toiletries: 


1. 
26 


36 


Typical margins for retailers 


Typical margins for wholesalers 


Typical margins for manufacturers 
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4. Pricing cosmetics 
5. Pricing soaps 


6. Pricing home permanents 


VI. Profitableness of toiletries: 
1. To retailer 
2. To wholesaler 


3. To manufacturer 
Planned merchandising. 


JiJI. Methods of promotion: 
1. National advertising 
2. Point of sale displays 
3. Cooperative advertising 
4. Demonstrators 
5. P. 
6. Deals, bonus goods 

7. Quantity discounts 


8. Saapling 


IX. Trends in Toiletries marketing: 
lL. Relative growth of groups: 
a) Cosmetics 
b) Hair products 
c) Shaving needs 


2. Competitive trends. 
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Marketing Sundries and Miscellaneous Products 


I. Types of iteias included in this group. 


TI. Size of Sundries and Miscellaneous Market: 


Total Conswaer Sold in % of % of 
Purchases in Drug Stores Drug Store Total Sales 
Product Millions in Millions Sales Sold in D.S. 


Photographic 


Products 364 77 2.08% 21.11% 
Stationery and W.I. 1,67 75 2.05 16.15 


Household Products 168 12 032 6.98 


Confectionery 1,855 193 5023 10.39 


Periodicals 1,489 123 3032 8,23 


Tobacco 


11.40 10,19 


Liquor 8,300 83 2.26 095 


Misc. Products = 171 4.63 


Total $1,154 31.29% ----- 


IiI. Drug Store Competition in this field. 


IV. Pricing this type of merchandise inclucing retail and wholesale 
margins: | 
Photographic items 
Stationery 
Periodicals 
Confectionery 
Tobacco 


Sundries 
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Profitableness 


VI. Methods of promotion: 
1. National advertising 
2. Local advertising 
3. Point of sale displays 


4. Deals, bonus goods, etc. 


5. Quantity discounts (less common than among proprietary 


products) 


Marieting Trends. 
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FIRST SESSION 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I appreciate very much the opportunity of meeting with you 
today and tomorrow to discuss the important problem of personnel 


administration as it pertains to the retail drug field. 


This whole conference is certainly a progressive step forward, 
since about 80% of Pharmacy graduates choose to enter the field of 
Drug Retailing. Forward, because it is the beginning of a plan to in- 


corporate the teaching of sound business practices in the curricula of 


the Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Today's Retail Pharmacist is both a professional and a business- 
man. For him to be successful, it is necessary that he have a thorough 


understanding of the fundamentals of good business procedures. 


During this seminar, considerable emphasis has been given to 
merchandising, marketing, accounting, economics, and management, 
all phases of controlling the tangible assets of a drug store. Certainly 
potential retail pharmacists-need to know about all of these important 


subjects. But they must also be aware of the fact that a drug store has 
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another type of assets - intangible assets - which do not necessarily 
appear on the balance sheet, but must also be built up and properly 


maintained. 


The intangible assets of any retail drug store are extremely 
important to its success. How well will the tangible assets of a drug 
store be used unless that store has stable, productive and satisfied 
employees? Does it make any difference if the sales personnel are 
friendly and helpful as compared with being surly and treating custom- 
ers in an abrupt manner? Does it make any difference whether or not 
the salespeople have been on their job for some time, know where mer- 
chandise is located, and also know the selling points of the merchandise? 
Does it matter if the store personnel do not respect the proprietor or 
manager of the store and do just as little work as they can get by with? 
The human assets of a drug store can make it or break it - yet they, 
as mentioned before, do not appear on the balance sheet, and many 


pharmacists pay little attention to them. 


Now, to be sure, retail drug stores are not the only stores where 
the development and maintenance of these intangible, human assets have 
been overlooked. The whole retailing field has lagged far behind the 
procession in this regard. Some years ago, retail stores were engrossed 
in buying - on the theory that if they stocked the goods people wanted, the 


goods would sell themselves. Then someone discovered that by doing a. 
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smart job of merchandising and advertising, people would buy more 
and different goods. So, many of the retailers climbed on that band 


wagon. Recently, however, a number of retailers have realized that 


they have been overlooking a very important aspect of their business 


and they are now giving increasing attention to sound personnel pract- 


ices. It is extremely encouraging to see the progress which those far- 


sighted retailers have made and the excellent results which they have 


already obtained. 


Here are some figures for retail drug stores which will show you 
why the retail pharmacist must also give more and more attention to 
his human assets. According to the Lilly Digest of the 1948 statements 
of 1,122 retail drug stores, in 1939 the average gross profit margin of 
all drug stores was 32.7%; in 1946 this margin was 32.3%; in 1947, 


32.3% and in 1948 it was 32.6%. In other words, over the years this 


margin has remained remarkably constant. 


Now, out of this gross profit the druggist must pay all his selling 
and other operating expenses - and what is left, minus taxes, is his net 


profit. The Lilly survey further shows that most overhead expenses 


have increased substantially the past several years, especially when 


q 


salary costs are examined. Wages and salaries paid to employees, 


proprietors or store managers in 1939 were 15.5% of total sales; 
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in 1946, 15.5%; in 1947, 16.4% and in 1948 were 17.0%. This shows 
an increase in salary costs of approximately 10% for the period 


1946 to 1948. 


The answer to this problem of increased salary costs will not 
be in reduced wages or increased hours, inasmuch as it appears that 


employees wages will be further increased and working hours shortened. 


In order to attract the right kind of applicants, it is important to 
be competitive in wage levels and working hours. After all, when wages 


are paid manpower is purchased and like most anything else one gets 


just what they pay for. 


It should also be further-noted that during the past few years with 
better wage levels and improved working conditions and hours, the retail 


drug business offers an attractive career. Let's all keep it that way* 


From these facts you can readily see that the most important 
factors in the answer to this problem are that a much better job must 
be done in the selection of employees, and in the follow through on 


employee training. 


This will have several beneficial effects. Stable, productive and 
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satisfied employees have a direct bearing on total sales. Salespeople 
who are well suited to their jobs and who like their work, sell more. 
And after all, each one of the employees is a personal representative 

of the store. They can build either good or ill will. Customers like to 
trade at a store where employees are courteous and efficient and they 
will buy more at such a store. As a result, by improving his employees, 


a druggist can increase his total store sales and profits. 


Another effect of improving employee efficiency and morale is that 
other costs are cut. Good employees are careful with stock - there is 
less breakage, less spoiled merchandise. Furthermore, good employees 
are careful with materials and supplies, are honest and reliable. Con- 


siderable savings of this sort can be realized. 


Still another effect - Increased savings because of a decrease 
in personnel turnover. Many proprietors or store managers do not 
realize that hiring is investing. Every new person hired represents a 
considerable investment of both time and money - it takes time to hire 
him, to train him, to give him extra supervision while he is breaking in 
on the job; it takes money to pay for the recruiting expenses, and to 
pay him until he fully earns his keep. When an employee leaves after 
only being with the store for a short time, all this investment is lost - 
just as surely as if the proprietor or store manager had taken money 


from the cash register and burned it. 
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These several effects would-indicate that the retail druggist can 
no longer ignore his human assets. His employees play such a vital 
part in his success that he must develop and maintain a stable, pro- 
ductive and satisfied work force. Wages and salaries not only make 


up approximately 65% of his selling expenses - but, in addition have 


a direct bearing on his total store sales, his other costs and his profits’ 
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Now, the all important question is: How cana retail druggist 


improve his employees? How can he build and maintain a truly stable, 
productive and satisfied work force? And the answer to that is: He 
must have a sound personnel program which should include a system- 


atic selection procedure, employee training and sound personnel 


policies. Such a program is by no means a luxury or some sort of an 


impractical, humanitarian plan for coddling employees. It is an absolute 
necessity for the successful operation of any retail drug store regard- 


less of size. 


The balance of the time we have allotted together for today and to- 
morrow we will spend outlining the nature and scope of a sound personnel 
program for any retail drug store. What should the basic personnel 
policies of a retail drug store be? What methods and procedures should 


a druggist use to carry out his personnel policies? Both questions are 


important because you have to know both, what you are trying to do, and 
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how to go about doing it. 


What we shall do, is to discuss one of the most important phases 
of the personnel program - employee selection - in considerable detail 
and then consider primarily the policy aspects of the other phases. 
Such an approach will save time, and should fit your needs in planning 
course material on personnel procedures. There is an abundance of 
good literature on most of the other phases of personnel work, and using 
the specially prepared bibliography as a starting point, you should have 


no difficulty in rounding out good course outlines. 


It should be emphasized, however, that all personnel activities 
have a common objective, they are all inter-related. It is foolish, for 
example, to do an excellent job of employee selection and then do an 
indifferent job of handling the employees once they are on the payroll. 
Similarly, no amount of adept handling of employees will ever make 
up for the fact that the wrong ones were hired. Every personnel activity 
is important in its own right, but each one must be fitted in, balanced 
and integrated, with all of the other personnel activities to achieve a 
meaningful and effective total weutieaiiea’ program. While we can talk 
about various activities separately, they should never be considered as 
ends in themselves. It's rather like a Chinese puzzle which will not 


stay together until all of the pieces are in their proper places. 
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II. EMPLOYEE SELECTION 


Now, let’s consider this matter of employee selection. 
Sound employee selection is the first step in an integrated per- 
sonnel program, and it is an extremely important one because it pro- 
vides the foundation on which to build. Without sound initial selection 


of employees the rest of the personnel program is built on shifting sand. 


What are our objectives in selection? What is a sound fundamental 
policy? First of all, the druggist must select employees who can do the 
jobs that are to be done. By this is meant that he must select people who 
are reliable, trustworthy, courteous, have a wholesome attitude, and present 
a good appearance and manner for the job. But that is not enough. After 
all, many people can do things, but are inclined not to. Therefore, the 
druggist should attempt to find individuals who will do their work well, 

and get along well with other people. So, he must look for people who net 


only can, but who also will do their jobs. 


But if you ask many druggists why they hired a particular employee, 


they are apt to tell you, ‘‘Well, he needed work and I figured we could use 


him. 


It is surprising how many druggists have no systematic procedure 
for hiring employees. They many times hire from the heart rather than 
hiring employees because they can and will perform a specific service. 


They may talk to applicants for a few minutes and then hire strictly ona 
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‘*hunch*’ basis - unfortunately their hunches may be much more often 
wrong than they are right. There is no way of spotting good applicants 


just by the way they look or the way they act in a few minutes of casual 


conversation. 


Selecting employees is essentially a matter of prediction. When 


a druggist hires a man he does so because he is predicting that man 


will be successful on the job - that he will become a valuable human 


asset to his drug store. Similarly, when a druggist turns down an 
applicant for a job, he is predicting that the man would fail on the job - 


that he would be a liability to his store. 


If the druggist is to make sound predictions of job success, he 
must base them on facts, not on hunches or impressions. Furthermore, 
these facts must be complete and relevant. What is needed, therefore, 
is a simple yet thorough procedure for druggists to use in gathering and 


interpreting facts about applicants. 


The following is a selection procedure which we believe you will 
find meets both of these requirements. We do not know of any selection 
system which is perfect, but by the use of the following techniques, 
surprisingly accurate predictions of job success have been made. These 
same principles of personnel selection can be used very easily by the 


drug store with few employees, as well as larger stores with many more 
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employees. The plan is basically nothing more than organized, 


good common sense. 


A good selection program consists of the following steps: 
First, it is necessary to make a survey of the work to be done, 
and then determine what sort of people are needed to do that 
work. It is not enough just to know job titles, in addition it is 
important to know exactly what the jobs involve in order to 
select the kind of people who can fill them successfully. By 


analyzing the duties and responsibilities of each job carefully 


and by reviewing the records as to the types of people who 


have been both successful and unsuccessful on that job - - a yard | 
stick may be developed to be used in measuring future applicants 
for that particular job. Any drug store proprietor or store man- 
ager can do the same thing regardless of the size of his store. 

It is essential that he have a clear idea of what he is looking for 


before he tries to predict job success. 


Second, - - engage in some active recruiting. A sufficient 
number of well-qualified applicants may not be available without 
actively looking for them. Recruiting may mean letting customers 
and present employees know that a new employee is needed; it 
may mean contacting schools and colleges; or it may mean calling 


employment agencies and running classified ads. A good recruiting 


program not only brings in more applicants, but also those 


better qualified. 


Third, - - Use a preliminary visual screening procedure to 


eliminate as quickly as possible those applicants who are 
clearly unqualified. These screening standards are based 


strictly on good common sense. 


Eliminate those who are obviously under or over age limits for 
particular jobs. Also eliminate as quickly as possible those who 
do not have the necessary physical qualifications, who do not 
present a clean, tidy, wholesome appearance, and others who are 


obviously poor employment risks. 


This preliminary procedure will not only save time, but will 
also assure better selection because more time will be available 
to consider the remaining applicants who have met preliminary 


screening standards. 


Fourth - Use a detailed Application Form (sample attached following 


Page 15A) which is to be given only to those applicants who have 


passed preliminary visual screening. Such a form should reveal 
pertinent personal history, information about the applicant, as well 


as considerable detail on his previous work record and educational 
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background. The application can eliminate those individuals who do 
not have a permanent or verifiable home address; who cannot meet 
educational, experience or age requirements; as well as those who 
are obviously floaters, moving from one job to another. In addition, 
it should carry the necessary information for store record keeping, 
such security number, federal income tax withholding 
classification, as well as the applicants signature agreeing to conform 
to federal, state and local regulations pertaining to the sale of intoxi-— 
cating liquors, dangerous drugs, nibeeite’: and other restricted 


merchandise. 


Fifth - Use a Telephone Check Form to contact previous employers 
and schools. (Sample attached following Page 15A). Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to take every word the applicant says as the literal 
truth. Furthermore, an outside evaluation from someone who has seen 
the applicant on the job or in school is desirable. Therefore, Telephone 
Checks should be made with at least two of the applicant's previous 
immediate employers and also with his schools. 
a. This is much better than checking personal references 
as most everyone has at least three friends who will write 
flattering things about him. 
b. Telephone sited are better than written inquires to previous 
employers or schools because: 
1. People will tell things over the ‘phone that they will 


not put in writing. 
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é. Follow-up questions may be asked if something is 
not quite clear. 
3. Voice inflections may give clues as to true feelings. 
4. The information can be available when needed - before 


the interview. 


Sixth - Use a ‘‘Patterned Interviewer'’ Form or ‘‘Interviewer's 

Work Sheet.'’ (Sample attached following Page 15A). This is to be 

filled in by the employer, to guide the discussion with the applicant 

in a planned and well organized manner. This inline venue Work 

Sheet provides for a brief review of the applicant’s whole life - his 

ou history, his schooling, his early family background, his financial 

situation, his domestic and social situation and his health. 

a. From this rather complete record it is possible to determine 
the patterns of his behavior. 

b. Most people are quite set in their ways. At an early age they 
develop certain habitual ways of behaving, and they carry over 
many of these habits throughout their lives. 

Cs From the interview record can be determined whether or not 
an applicant has certain habits. 

1. Whether he is occupationally stable or a job hopper. 
2. Whether or not he is a hard worker. 


3. Whether he has the habit of getting along well with other 


people. 
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4. Whether he has the habit of finishing the things he 
starts in spite of obstacles. 
5. Whether he is self-reliant. 
6. Whether he is loyal. 
7. Whether he is a natural leader of others. 

d. Furthermore, it can be determined how emotionally mature 
he is and what his basic motivations are - why he does what 
he does. 

e. By using these patterns of a person’s past behavior, it can 
be predicted what he will do in the future with surprising 


accuracy. 


It can be summarized in two simple sentences: 
l. The key to what a man will do is what he has already 
done, and 


2. Basic habits rarely change. 


The seventh and last step in the procedure is the over-all rating. 
This merely consists of pulling together all of the information 
obtained from the application card, telephone check form, and the 
interviewer's work sheet, concerning what the applicant can do and 
what he will do and matching it against the requirements of a 


particular job. If what the individual has to offer is a reasonably 
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good fit with what the job requires, the chances are oneal 
better than average that he will be a success if employed. 
This down-to-earth, sensible approach to employee selection 
can be very successful in matching men and jobs, and the in- 
vestment of time will be well spent. A crew of well selected 
store employees will do a number of definite things. Help 
increase their store sales - - through better customer service. 
Help increase their store’s profits - - by more careful handling 
of equipment and merchandise, and by their accuracy and honesty. 
Lower store payroll costs - - by increasing their productivity 
through better selling. Reduce store turnover - - by their 
stability, interest and loyalty. Maintain store's customer con- 


fidence - - by their wholesome appearance and courteous attitude. 


Due to the fact that most drug stores are not equipped to properly 
administer and evaluate psychological tests, nothing has been said 


about the merits of a testing program in this selection procedure. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


- 


In our session yesterday we emphasized the importance of 
employee selection procedures. The proper development and 
maintenance of any drug store's human assets has far-reaching 
effects on that store's sales, costs, and profits. It was further 
pointed out that good employee selection cannot be handled ina 
hit-or-miss, piecemeal fashion. Thorough grounding of pharmacy 
students in all phases of personnel administration is imperative if 
they are to be expected to develop and understand balanced and in- 


tegrated personnel policies and procedures. 


As previously mentioned, sound personnel selection is the all 


important first step in a good personnel program - but it is only the 
beginning. Other activities are necessary to be sure that the employee 


is properly handled on the job and makes a satisfactory work adjustment. 


First of all, when an employee starts on a new job, he is apt 
to feel somewhat strange and unsure of himself. Therefore, 
adequate steps must be taken to orient and indoctrinate each 
new employee. For smaller stores this may involve only sitting 
down and chatting with him. In other stores or groups of stores it 


frequently involves the use of group meetings with talks, charts, and 
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employee handbooks. Regarless of how it is done, it should serve 
these purposes: 
ke Provide a welcome to the new employee and make him 
feel that he is liked and wanted. 
2. Acquaint the new employee with the store or company, 
its various operations, opportunities for promotions, 
and employee benefits, particularly as to how they apply 
to him, his job, his future and his security. 
3, Provide the employee with information concerning store 
policies so that he knows what is to be expected of him. 
4. Answer any questions he may have about his job, his 
store, or aa company. 
In other words, the indoctrination and orientation of new employees 
is designed to start them off on the right foot so that they will become 
real team members. There is also less chance of their leaving because 


of any overwhelming work situation. 


To effectuate the orientation of new employees, each proprietor 
or store manager must decide the following about the work to be done 


in his store: 


ml What shall be done? 
2. Who shall do it? 
3. How shall it be done? 


4. What facilities and materials shall be used? 
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2 When shall it be done? 
The next step is to assist new employees to become acquainted with 
the others in the store. This can be done by making sure that the 
newcomer is introduced to the people with whom he is going to work, 
and by having one of the store's capable employees act as his sponsor, 
or big brother. The sponsor makes sure that the new employee becomes 
acquainted with the store's facilities, procedures and customs, and that 
he is always available to answer questions. Furthermore, the store 
manager or proprietor should check back with each new employee within a 
few days to see how he is getting along ah to clear up any problems or 


misunderstandings which may have developed. 


Now, all of this may sound rather simple and elementary, but it is 
surprising how many proprietors and store managers just place a new 
employee on a job and let him sink or swim by himself. Experience has 
shown that the greatest turnover occurs the first day an employee is at 


work. | 


Another important phase is the provision of sufficient and proper train- 
ing for new employees. Even if a drug store hires only experienced 
people, there is a certain amount of training to be done, since no two 


stores or no two companies do things in exactly the same way. 
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There has been a great deal of work done in the field of train- 
ing, and much is known of the best ways to handle various 
training problems. As educators you are familiar with sound 
teaching petneibea and methods of instruction. Your retail 
pharmacy graduates will need to apply these same principles 


if they are to be successful. 


The success or failure of a drug store is held in the hands of 
its employees. This being true, it is worthwhile to spend the 


‘necessary time to properly train and develop them. 


Training in any drug store is merely teaching employees to do 
their work, in the correct way. What they do reflects the way the 
druggist wants it done and they will rarely exceed the standards set 
up. They will follow good examples if they are taught how and 
encouraged to do so, and thus should be enabled to earn more for 
hevibiniess by producing more. A group of employees properly 
trained and supervised by a capable druggist will do a much better 
job than those same employees under weak supervision. Under 
intelligent supervision they will be more efficient, courteous, 

and Siltnihed, thus giving the kind of service which will bring cus- 
tomers back again. Employees progress rapidly under good leader- 


ship. 
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The cost of training is an investment the same as store equip- 
ment and merchandise. Equipment itself does not guarantee a 
profit, but its proper use will bring good returns. Training in 

. itself will not guarantee a profit but training properly used and 
followed up will return increased sales and profits. Through 
training can be instilled correct attitudes, skills and habits. 
Training is not a substitute for good management but it will 
make management more effective. It should be remembered 
that most employees want to do the right thing if they know what 
is wanted. The greater the efficiency of salespeople the lower 


any store’s selling costs become. 


Five things are being sold in every drug store: 


1. An atmosphere of cleanliness and friendliness. 
a. Quality merchandise. 

3. -—«- Friendly courtesy. 

a Good service. 

Customer confidence. 


Each of these five points can be strengthened by good methods of 


training. 


Every druggist wants his customers to feel the clean, wholesome, 


friendly atmosphere the moment they walk into his store. This 
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atmosphere will be the direct result of the training given to 
employees in that store. Teach employees exactly what is 


wanted and they'll help maintain that kind of a store. 


Another reason why customers patronize certain drug stores 
is because those stores stock quality merchandise. Employees 
can be taught to respect the merchandise they sell by proper 
handling, by correct price marking, by attractive displays, and 
by seeing that it is kept in the best possible condition so that it 
will sell readily and give customers the values they are looking 


for. 


Each customer entering a store looks forward to being treated © 
with consideration by a smiling, courteous salesperson and also 


expects good, fast service. Training can help implant in each 


employee the desire to give outstanding customer service. 


Drug stores must earn the confidence of their customers, inas- 
much as they are on a higher plane than other retail stores due to 
their professional standing. Customer confidence is the most 
precious asset a store can have. This confidence can be maintained 
and improved through the careful indoctrination of employees who 
always follow the examples as set by the proprietor or manager. 


With all these - a clean, bright, attractive store; sparkling fixtures; 
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well planned displays; wholesome salespeople; a courteous 
greeting for each customer; quality, fresh, clean, properly 
priced merchandise; and prompt, efficient service; a store can 


be assured of the continued confidence of its customers. 


Training offers many opportunities for employees to help 
improve themselves. It is economical as well as profitable to 
train them properly rather than just allow therm to go ahead and 
shift for themselves in a haphazard manner. An employer cannot 
afford to let employees do their work in just any old way, it costs 
him too much. 

It costs in waste of merchandise. 

It costs in misuse of equipment. 

It costs in lost sales. 


It costs in loss of customers and future business. 


By intelligently teaching, productivity is increased, employee 
turnover reduced, errors eliminated, costs lowered and attitude 
toward customers improved. Any store is rated by the perfor- 
mance of its weakest member who is a direct reflection of the 


management. 


All druggists should follow this slogan, ‘‘If I have taught him, he 


can do it.’’ He must say to himself, ‘‘If he has not learned how 
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to do it, then I have not taught him how to do it.'’ Remember 

the way employees act in a store is due to the way they have 
been taught. A druggist's success rests on his ability to train 
his employees, however, even the finest job of training will not 


last without the necessary follow-through. 


Salespeople should know that selling includes their customers, 
their store and their merchandise, as well as themselves, that in 
order to sell merchandise, they must sell themselves through 


their personality and wholesome appearance. Their physical 


appearance is also important and they must look the part to sell 
successfully. Salespeople who are careful in their appearance and 


have a pleasant manner, can readily gain the confidence of their 


customers. 


Correct mental attitude of employees is extremely important, 


probably the most vital single factor in success. They should be 
made to realize that their customers pay their salary and that 


they are to be pleasant and helpful at all times. 


They should be 
encouraged to call each customer by name if possible and to say 


**thank you’’ and really mean it, upon the completion of each sale. 


Store employees should be helped to answer the following questions 


correctly: 


Am I courteous? 


Is my department neat and orderly? 


Does my department look fresh, clean, and well 
merchandised? 


Do I know what I should know about my merchandise? 
Do I properly handle and show merchandise? 
Am I giving friendly service? 


Do my customers come back and ask for me? 


Salespeople should respect the merchandise they are selling. They 


should also know how to intelligently suggest merchandise, how to 


sell édunpenion, and special items, Considerable information about 
the merchandise for sale in a drug store can be gained by studying 
the various trade journals, literature put out by manufacturers in 
the form of booklets and pamphlets, selling points that are printed 
on and contained in packages. Don't let salespeople feel, however, 
that product information is all they need to know, because proper 
customer approach, correct handling of merchandise, as well as 


methods of selling, are also extremely important. 


Training may be done individually or in groups. When a new 


employee is put on the job, it may be necessary to give him in- 
dividual training; but information about new procedures or mer- 


chandise, special sales, etc., may well be given in small groups. 
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Employees are anxious to learn, and want to do their jobs in 
a better manner. They like group discussions and fifteen or 
twenty minute meetings on subjects which will help them are 
welcomed. They like constructive meetings, not ones where 
they are being scolded or criticized for something they may or 
not have done wrong. Remember, if they've done something in 


the wrong way it’s probably because they weren't taught the 


correct way in the first place. 


Employee compensation. - - The objectives here should be to 


assure that compensation is adequate, internally consistent, and 


in line with going rates in the area for the type of work being done. 


There are a number of ways of doing this: 

Se Determine the relative worth of various jobs and set upa 
systematic wage plan which fits those jobs, by establishing 
minimum and maximum rates for each. 

2. Determine what wages are being paid and what benefits are 
available to employees of other concerns in the community, 


3. Make a systematic, regular review of each employee's pay 


status. 


To help pharmacy graduates establish sound compensation plans, 


they should learn the rudiments of these procedures. Otherwise 
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the old problem of ‘‘the wheel that squeaks the loudest gets the | : 
grease'’ will plague them, and they will be inviting high turnover, 


low productivity and poor morale. 


Drug store managers or proprietors should periodically appraise 
the performance and standing of their employees. The primary 
purpose of this periodic appraisal is to encourage store managers 
and proprietors to think about their employees as individuals so 
that they may direct them most effectively, take constructive 
action to assist their performance and development, and see that 


the ones doing a good job are being properly compensated. 


An often overlooked phase of a sound personnel program is the 
practical application of good employer-employee relations. A 
successful drug store operator practices good human relations. 

He gains the confidence and cooperation of each one of his store 
employees. He is one who continuously directs, trains, encourages 
and nates them in order that they, the store, and he, himself may 
benefit. He gets his employees to do what he wants done, in the 
manner he want it done, when he wants it done, all in a way they 


will want to do it. 
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He is a real leader when he counsels with his store crew, coaches 
them, creates enthusiasm, says ‘'We''’, corrects mistakes, shows 
how things should be done, makes work pleasant and builds good 
will. In return he receives loyalty, enthusiasm, courtesy, co- 
operation, respect for himself and his ideas, confidence in his 


leadership, and an honest day’s work from his employees. 


Retail druggists should establish definite policies regarding em- 
ployee benefits and facilities. Such policies should cover vacations, 
sick leaves, leaves of absence, insurance of various types, hours 

of work, dressing rooms, lockers and toilet facilities. Even the 
store with few employees should have definite policies in this area, 
and all pharmacists should be aware of the state and federal laws 


which may affect these policies. 


Provision should also be made for a systematic method of determ- 
_ining personnel status changes. Determine the proper bases for 


promotion, demotion, transfer, lay-off and discharge of employees. 


Consideration should be given to the initial employment interview 


findings, sales results, length of service and similar factors. 


The final part of a good drug store personnel program is the | 
maintenance of adequate personnel records. Druggists are required 


by law to keep certain records of their employees and there are 
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certain other records which they will need for their own use. 


In summary: The major topics which would be desirable for study 


by future retail pharmacists are: 


I, 


Il. 


III. 


What personnel administration is and why it is important 


for retail drug stores to have sound personnel policies and 


procedures. 


The need for a reasoned, balanced and integrated personnel 


program so that every phase of the building and maintenance 


of a stable, productive and satisfied work force will receive 


adequate attention. 


As to the personnel program itself, the following areas should 


be covered, both from a policy and a procedural standpoint: 


A. 


Sound employee selection 


Adequate indoctrination and orientation of new employees 


Sufficient and proper training of employees 


Adequate and sound employee compensation 

Periodic appraisal of the performance and standing of 
each employee 

Good employer-employee relations 

Provision of necessary employee benefits and facilities 


Sound personnel status change procedures 


_ Adequate personnel records 
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A course covering these subjects should be helpful in preparing 
pharmacy students to become ‘‘personnel conscious’’ and give them 


a basic grounding in sound personnel procedures. 


Personnel administration is a broad and rapidly growing field. 


More and more retail drug stores have come to realize how much 


their success depends on their employees. They have discovered 


that in a very real sense people are their business. 
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MERCHANDISING 


by 


J. O. Peckham 
A. C. Nielsen Company 


Before I get into my subject for this afternoon, "Merchandising," I'd 
first like to say that A. C. Nielsen Company is very glad indeed to. 
have this opportunity of presenting this information to you. I do want 
to confess right at the outset that we don't consider ourselves experts 
in this particular field. In connection with our work, however, we 
have observed experts in the field of drug retailing and hence my job 
this afternoon, as I see it, is merely to pass along some of the things 
we've seen in connection with our day-to-day work of auditing the move- 
ment of drug store merchandise. 


As some of you may kmow, we've had the privilege of making bimonthly 
audits on the consumer sales, retailer purchases and retail inventories 
of nationally advertised merchandise and its,competition in a cross 
section of some 750 U. S. drug stores since '1933--some 16 years. Much 

of this information has been used to help manufacturers reduce marketing 
costs, much has been passed along to retailers, and on several occasions’ 
we have had the pleasure of presenting some of the things we have learned 
to meetings such as this. 


I'd like to introduce this subject by calling your attention to the 
trend of retail drug store sales since 1939 and the extent to which this 
trend has been matched or bettered by other types of retail outlets that 
compete with the retail drug store for the consumer's dollar, because I 
believe this analysis will indicate the need for better and more 
effective merchandising of products sold through the retail drug store. 


Once we have established the need for better merchandising in the retail . 
drug store, we will next make a survey of the drug store plant--its 

store fixtures, prescription department, extent of departmentalization, 
etc., in order to determine the degree to which drug stores today are 

in a position to compete for the trade of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. This 
analysis will in itself lead to some suggestions along the lines of 
better merchandising and will set the stage for additional thoughts 

along this line which will conclude our observations on this subject. 


let's first look at the drug store sales trends from 1949 through 1949. 
(Please turn to Chart I - "Drug Store Sales Trends 1939-1949") 


This is a picture of retail drug store cash register sales. During 
the most recent year, sales totaled $3,653,000,000--about the same volume 
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as 1948 and 1947. There is some chance that these figures may be re- 
vised somewhat as data from the recently completed Census of Business 
‘become available, but the figures you see here are the ones developed 
by A. C. Nielsen Company and correspond very closely with other pub- 

lished information on this subject. 


If we go back to 1939 we see that drug store sales amounted to only” 
$1,562 ,000,000--represented by the height of this first bar--which 


leads us into a comparison with the 1949 sales volume of $3.6 billion. 


Drug store sales in 1949 were, therefore, almost two and one-half 
times greater than prewar 1949--truly an outstanding sales record and 
one which speaks well for the retail drug industry. 


In view of this excellent progress, one might naturally raise the 
question regarding the need for better merchandising on the part of 
the retail drug store. This is a very good question and, in order to 
consider it properly, let's compare these figures for the retail drug 
store with those for other types of retail outlets because, as we've 
indicated earlier, the drug store actually competes with all of these 
retailers for its share of the money the consumer has to spend. 
(Please turn to Chart II - "Division of Retail Sales") 


As compared with the retail drug stores’ volume of $3,653,000,000 


The drug stores thus amounted to 2.8% of total retail sales, as shown 


by the size of the cross-hatched portion of our chart. In other words, 


the drug stores received a little less than 3¢ out of every dollar 
spent in retail establishments throughout the country. You'll note 
that the biggest slice was taken by the food stores, which accounted 
for 23.6¢; closely followed by automobile dealers, who accounted for 
17.7¢; general merchandise stores including department stores, which 
accounted for 10.8¢; other non-durable goods stores, which accounted 


for 9.1¢; eating and drinking establishments, which rang up 8.8¢, and 
SO on. 


let's next go back to the year 1939, represented by the first bar on 
this chart. You will recall that the retail drug store sold 
$1,562,000,000 during 1939 and this chart tells us that this amount 
represented 4.7% of total retail sales during that year. In other 
words, the drug stores' share of the consumer dollar has declined 
from almost 4¢ to less than 3¢ in the 10-year period between 1939 and 
1949. To be sure, there was a temporary increase in the amount of 
sales going through the retail drug store during the war years, as 
represented by the center bar depicting 1943, where we see the retail 
drug store accounting for 4.3% of total retail sales, but this was 
largely due to the fact that durable goods such as automobiles, 
building materials, etc., were not available. 


during 1949, all retail stores combined accounted for $128,183,000,000.: 
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We now see quite clearly that the retail drug store has not kept pace 
with general business development. Although its sales volume increased 
two and one-half times between 1939 and 1949, it ended up by getting 
less of the consumer's dollar simply because sales through other out- 
lets had expanded more rapidly than drug store business. In all fair- 
ness, it should be mentioned that the situation is not quite as bad as 
depicted here. It so happens that the retail drug store and the manu- 
facturers supplying the retail drug trade did a far better job in keep- 
ing prices down than was the case in practically any of these other 
classifications. Many products sold through the drug stores have had 
only slight increases in price and this is generally true of many drug 
and toiletry items. Since drug stores have not had the benefit of 
quite as much inflation as some of these other outlets, the figure of 
2.8% for 1949 is understated to some extent. Even after making some 
allowance for this situation, however, the fact remains that the drug 
store has not kept pace; hence the need for better merchandising. 


The retail druggist cannot allow himself to be fooled by today's high 
sales volume; the drug store has simply ridden the trend and, compared 
with other outlets, has not done a very good job at that. If real 
progress is going to be made over the next ten years, and by that I 
mean getter a larger share of the consumer's dollar, more business 
must be attracted to the retail drug store and that, I believe, is the 
function of "Merchandising." 


In our analysis thus far, we have merely considered the over-all effect 
of competition for the consumer's dollar, that is, the natural desire 
on the part of the consumer to spend money for automobiles, clothes 
food and other products generally. Thereis another type of competition 

&lso going on as all of us know, namely, the competition of some of 
these outlets for the type of business which is ordinarily considered 
to be in the province of the retail drug store. To be sure, the retail 
drug store has itself been forced to enter other fields in order to 
survive, so perhaps it's only natural to expect that the drug store 
would itself be invaded. 


One of the more important trends along this line is the increase in 
sales of drug and toiletry items through food stores. As many of you 
mow, A. C. Nielsen Company operates a companion service to the Nieleen 
Drug Index in the food field. While we have never undertaken the tre- 
mendous job of auditing sales of drug store merchandise through food 

stores, we have collected information on the percentage of food stores 

Stocking various types of drug store merchandise and I think you might 
interested in seeing some of that material at this gta time, 

(Please refer to Chart III - "Food Store Distribution of Drug Store 
Items" ) 


As of August, 1949, we found this situation existing in retail food 


stores, chain and independent combined, throughout the country, Blades 
and razors were stocked in 82% of the retail food stores. When you 
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' stop to recall, according to the latest information from the Census of 
Business, that there are approximately 400,000 such stores as compared 
with 55,000 drug stores, you can see that this type of outlet is an 

important factor even when distribution gets down as low as 29%, as it 
does in the case of face creams. 


Headache preparations were found in 78% of the retail food stores; 
laxatives (some type of laxatives because these are not complete 
stocks) in 70%; dentifrices in 70%; cold remedies 62%; shampoos 664%; 
hair tonics 40%, and so on down the line. 


The figures on the left show the situation that existed in 1946. For 
example, blades and razors were stocked in 79% of the food stores as 
compared with 82% during the last year, and in every instance you see a 
rather substantial growth, particularly in the case of such products as 
shampoos, dentifrices, shaving creams, hair tonics, baby oils and 
deodorants. 


The danger here is that margins on drug items of 30% or more on the 
selling price are much larger than on most grocery products. Hence, 
supermarket operators are almost bound to get into this field more 
and more as time goes on, using the tremendous traffic generated by 
their food store business as a lever to pry loose a substantial chunk 
of drug business. 


As we view it from the standpoint of the retail druggist, it is a 
dangerous threat. Laws requiring a registered pharmacist for the 
dispensing of many drug products won't stem the tide. Supermarkets. 

and other aggressive food store operators can either avoid this class 

of merchandise entirely or hire a registered pharmacist and really 

go to town. Many of the important items are in the class of personal 
care items anyway and hence could be sold through almost any type of 
outlet. Certainly the independent retail druggist has to be strong 

and in robust health if he is to overcome this competitive effort and, 
what is perhaps even more important, actually create additional business. 


Now, all these very desirable objectives cannot be attained through 
better merchandising methods unless the drug store plant itself is in 
first-class shape. This naturally raised the question as to just how 
healthy the retail drug store was anyway, so we got out our stetho- 
scope, our fever thermometer and our blood pressure apparatus in an 
attempt to determine the physical well-being and fitness of the retail 
drug store, using as a base the same cross-section of 800 retail 

outlets which had so accurately shown the consumer movement of mer- 
chandise since we first started the service in 1933. This report was 
originally prepared in 1947 and repeated in 1949, so that we could 
present really up-to-date figures and, at the same time, measure the 
amount of improvement that had taken place during this two-year interval. 
(Please turn to Chart IV - "A Survey of the Drug Store Plant - I") 
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Let's look at this first point "Are store fixtures modern?" Now I 
realize there is considerable room for difference in interpretation 
here and I hasten to explain that this analysis does not mean that 
the latest streamlined equipment must: be employed. All we are trying 
to find out is simply whether the retail druggist is really modernizing 
his place of business, or whether he is trying to handle his trade on 
a "Gay Nineties" basis. I think the record here is reasonably good, 
all things considered. Taking into account all sizes of drug stores, 
chains and independents combined, we found that 60% of the stores ~ 
could be considered as having really modern, up-to-date store fixtures. 


This first section labeled "L" refers to large independent stores-- 


stores in the $125,000 and up range. Note that 78%--almost 8 out of 
every 10--had modern fixtures. 


The second section labeled "M" shows the situation among stores in 
the medium range, say from $50,000 to $125,000 annual volume, and here 
we note that 67% had modern equipment. This cross-hatched seotion showe 
the extent to which this situation has improved since 1947; in 1947 

only 62% of the medium size stores.had modern fixtures, so we have @ 
@ain of 5 percentage points here. 


The third section marked "S" represents the emaller stores doing leas 
than $50,000 ennual volume, and here we see that 464, or almost § 

Gut every 10, had to date equipment. The improvement since 
1947 has been most marked in this group since only 36% of the small 
stores were considered ae having modern equipment two years ago. 


The fourth section labeled "C" shows the situation among chain stores, 
Here 61% of the stores had modérn equipment--a figure which makea that 
of 78% for the large independent stores look very good indeed. 


As far as store fixtures are concerned, therefore, we think the drug 
store plant is in pretty good shape. 


According to our observation, there seems to be some trend toward the 
use of an "open" presciption room, where the customer has an opportunity 
to actually watch the pharmacist compound prescriptions, or where the 
customer can look into the prescription reom through either an open 

or glass front. Our examination showed that 25% of the stores had a 
prescription department of this type--with the best showing among the 7, 
large independent stores and‘ chain outlets, with 41% and 42%, respege 
tively. The largest growth, however, was among the medium siged 
stores, which had inereased from 22% in 1947 t6 29% currently. Small 
outlets--in the less than $50,000 annual volume range-~-lagged decidedly 
with only 17% having this feature; 


With approximately 15% of total drug store sales in the prescription 
department alone, and with the opportunity prescriptions provide for 
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added business on other items, it would appear that many etores have a 
real opportunity to build more business through better and more 
attractive prescription departments. Of course, this will not help 
the retail drug business as & whole since there are only so many 
prescriptions to be filled. The point I have just made reminds me 

of the explanation given by a somewhat harrassed grammar school prin- 
Cipal to an irate mother who wanted to know why her Johnnie was not 

in the upper half of the class. "After all," said the principal, 
"only half of the children can be in the upper half of the class!" 
All I can say here is simply that the smart and able merchandisers 3 
are going to see that their stores are in the top half as far as 

prescription business is concerned. 


We next come to 2 situation which is pretty much on the unfavorable 
sije. I refer to the rather limited extent to which independent 
retail drug stores advertise cither by means of newspapers, handbille, 
postcards sent to customers, etc. (Please turn to Chart V - "A Gurvey 
of the Drug Store Piant - II") 


Note that only 344% of the large independent outlets, 25% of the medium 
and 8% of the small drug stores had adopted some form of acvertising to 
actually bring customers into the store rather than wait for them to 

come of their own accord. This compares with 69%, or almost 9 out of 
every 10, in the case of chain stores. I realize that most independent 
Gruggists cannot afford full pages in the local newspaper once er twice 

& week, but this is not necessarily implied when we speak of advertising, 
All types of independent outlets seem to be woefully weak on this point, 
with the medium and small stores, for the most part, doing nothing te 
create customers. Furthermore, there has actually been 4 slight decline 
in the number of stores advertising since our first check in 1947. .In © 
connection with advertising, a little later on we will attempt one er 
two suggestions within the means of the independent druggists which some’ 
ef you might find helpful. 


We have also noted a rather decided trend toward the use of visible 
shelf prices, so that the customer can readily see exactly how much 

he is paying for a given article before the carton or package igs 
removed from the shelf. Twenty-five per cent of the stores have 
adopted this practice--with the chains way out ahead in 724 of their 
stores having visible shelf prices. Only 435% of the large etores, 264 
ef the medium stores and 15% of the small stores clearly indicate their 
prices in this particular manner. Here is another case where there e 
seems to be decided room for improvement, particularly since super- — : 
markets and progressive food stores, syndicate stores, department 
stores, etc., are really creating a trend in this respect. 


How about departmentalization? (Please turn to Chart VI - "A Survey 
of the Drug Store Plant - IIT") 
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Has the average druggist made any attempt to group his cosmetics, his 
baby needs, etc.? The survey shows that 53% of all drug stores, or 
practically 1 out of every 2, have departmentalized to a rather great 
extent. This figure varies rather markedly by size of store ranging 
from 89% in the case of the chain stores to 41% in the case of the 
small independent. Note, however, the rather marked growth among all 
of the independent store groups with respect to departmentalization. 

* The large and medium stores particularly seem to have taken a leaf from ' 

the chain stores' book in this respect. _ 


We've heard a good deal during the past two years or so about the 
necessity of making store stocks more attractive. Here again there 
is plenty of room for differences of opinion, but according to our 
store auditors, who travel hundreds of thousands of miles each year 
visiting hundreds of stores, the drug store scores pretty high in 

this respect, as we see from the lest section of this chart. 


‘According to our check, 83% of the stores qualified in this respect-- 
ranging all the way from 95% and 96% in the case of large independent 
and chain stores, respectively, to 76% in the case of the small indepen- 
dents. We should note, however, that 1 out of every 4 small independent 
stores does not measure up. Perhaps we might call this disease--with 
due eeapest to the Lambert Company--"Drug Store Halitosis”. 


We now come to that particular part of this talk where I talk rather . 
fast and duck the brickbats, because here I would like to discuss. 
some of the things retail druggists can do to insure greater profits. 
Remember, that our analysis of the evidence seemed to indicate that 
this could best be done by resisting the encroachments of competition , 
from other outlets and by actually creating new business. We not only’, 
have the results of this particular survey to guide us, but we have ~ : 
been in hundreds and hundreds of drug stores since we started the 
Nielsen Drug Index back in 1933. Of course, we have to be very, very 
careful, since these stores constitute what we call 6 pattern or cross- 
section, not to do anything in those stores which would set them apart 
from the average. However, we can do things in general which might 
benefit all stores and that is what I would like to attempt here. 


Here, then, are some ideas which might be worked out. 


1. Continue efforts to modernize your place of business. As we 
view it, this doesn't necessarily mean spending a lot of money 
on new fixtures, although in many cases new fixtures will help. 
In most cases, it means setting up a system whereby your 
employes can be re-indoctrinated in the advantages of good 
housekeeping. This means seeing to it that someone keeps the 

store, the windows, and the fountain clean--spotlessly clean.. 

Only about 1 out of every 2 independent retail stores rates 

"good" or "better" from the standpoint of overall cleanliness 

and about the same ratio applies to the fountain. 
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Check up on your lighting to make sure it is in line with today's 
standards. Perhaps you may be one of the 40%--4 out of every 10-- 
whose lighting is well below par. Remember, what the customer 
can't see, he can't buy. Putting it another way, seeing is the 
biggest thing in selling and we all know that lighting is the 
biggest thing in seeing. In practically all cases you'll find 
your local electric light company well equipped to serve you. 


See to it that one of your employes is charged with the respon- 
sibility for keeping the tops of counters in apple-pie condition. 
Certainly the retailer should display merchandise and display it 
well, but you can't display everything at one time without having 
the store look like a Monday morning wash line. All of us have 
seen many stores in which a jumble of merchandise will be found 

on the tops of counters which has not been placed there with the 
idea of displaying the merchandise, but rather the counter happened 
to be a convenient place to drop the item. We also see many stores 
where the tops of counters are nothing but a catch-all for any 
small type of display piece which a salesman might bring into the 
store. "It can't happen here" you say? Well, our survey showed 
that 57.4%, or almost 6 out of every 10 drug stores, failed to 
measure up in this respect. 


One way out of this situation and at the same time a means of 
building or creating business is to feature and display fast- 
moving nationally advertised merchandise. After all, manu- 


facturers annually spend millions of dollars trying to motivate 
consumers to buy and there is no reason why the retail drug 
outlet should not capitalize on this substantial support. 


We became a little curious about this a while back and, through 
figures assembled originally by the magazine and newspaper people, 
we actually added up all the money spent in the advertising of. 
drug and toiletry items. This does not include tobacco, nor does 
it include sundries. It is regular drug store merchandise, like 
tooth brushes and tooth paste and shaving lotion, and similar 
products that move through the drug store. I thought you might be 
interested in these figures. (Please turn to Chart VII - "The 
Manufacturers' Ante") 


The manufacturers' ante is $97,600,000. That deserves just a 

bit of explanation. It is the estimated advertising expenditures 
by manufacturers of drug and toiletry items in three media only: 
chain radio, magazines and newspapers. In the case of newspapers, 
it does not get down to the newspapers published in towns of less 
than 100,000, not because they are not important but simply because 
Media Records, Inc., does not audit those papers at the present 
time. Nor does it include the vast amount of money spent in spot 
radio, billboards, car cards, displays of one sort or another. How 
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much that is is anybody's guess. There is no measure of it. But 

I will hold, just for argument's sake, that it would approximately 
double this figure of $97,600,000 that you see here, thus making 

the total about $196,000,000. 


Don't try to apply. this next statement to any one item but, on the 
average, approximately half of what we consider drug store business 
goes through the drug store. I am speaking of shaving cream and 

tooth brushés, and things of that sort. In some cases it is less 

than that; in some cases more. So, having blown it up to $196,000,000, 
we will divide it in two because one-half of these products move 
through the drug store. Therefore, this figure of $97,600,000 
represents the manufacturers’ ante, in so far as the drug store 

itself is concerned. If we divide it by the number of drug stores, 

we get $1,740 per drug outlet expended in motivating the consumer 

to buy through the retail druggist. 


With that ante, it would seem that you should tie in with the 
better of these campaigns. If you don't tie in through display 
of merchandise advertised, here is what happens: (Please refer 
to Chart VIII - "Effect of Displays") 


If you run any kind of a well designed, well balanced display 
test, you will generally find that sales in the stores cooperating 
in that test will increase. Here is an instance where we set the 
start of the test at 100, and we have shown at the end of the 
display test an increase of 41 per cent in sales. As I say, 
something like that will generally happen but this, of course, 
is not the whole story. The whole story is that those stores 
who display actively and reguiarly on nationally advertised 

, items actually, in effect, take business from the stores who do 

“mot display, because if we audit the entire town, as we do, here 

is what we find happens. 


We find that the non-display stores suffer a decline in the sales 
of that item on display--in this case, 24 per cent. And because . 
the non-display stores, in this case, do & greater volume than the 
display stores, the net is as shown in this line, an increase of 

8.5 per cent over the period of time. So, if you display, you 

win. If you don't display, you don't merely keep even, you actually 
lose. 


‘Check up on the extent to which you have departmentalized or at 
least grouped your products. As many of you know, actual 
experience has many times demonstrated the truth of the saying 
that "grouping companion items together makes two sales grow 
where only one grew before." 
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6. Stimulate sales of nationally advertised merchandise, particularly 
that of the impulse variety, through the use of self-service 
compartments in front of counters a la syndicate and chain stores. 
Sure, there will be some losses but they shouldn't be too great. 
After all, something that isn't worth stealing isn't worth selling 
and merchandising. 


"Play Fair with Fair Trade." For the most part, fair trade prices 
are set at a point where buying in reasonably large quantities 
results in margins of 30% to 33% and better. To be sure, there 

are some cases where the margin isn't this great but in general 

no druggist can sell above fair trade prices and hope to keep the . 
trade of his regular customers. For example, here is the situation 
on two well-known personal care items. (Please turn to Chart Ix - 
"Fair Trade Price Analysis") 


Observe that practically all chain stores were selling Brand "A}’ 

listed at 50¢ and fair-traded at 39¢ at the fair trade price. - 
Brand "B" reveals a similar situation; in both cases the small 

percentage of chain stores selling at prices under fair trade 

trace to the few non-fair trade areas still existing. In the 
case of independent stores, however, only 47% are selling 
Brand "A" at the fair trade price, while only 56% are merchan- 
dising Brand "B" at the stipulated 39¢ price. Note that almost 
25%, or 1 out of every 4 independent stores, are getting the 
full list price for these two products. 


8. Continue your efforts to actually promote your business--to bring 
new customers into your store or to bring old customers back more 
frequently. Consider the following possibilities: 


A. Send out periodic mailings featuring seasonable, nationally 
advertised merchandise. These need be nothing elaborate; 
an announcement on the back of a government penny postcard 
should ordinarily bring results. 


B. We've had a tremendous increase in births in this country 
and the trend is still well above prewar, although some- 
what less than immediately after the war. Watch out for 
births in your locality. Send cards to mothers offering 
a free gift with the first $2.00 purchase of baby needs, 
or perhaps just a free gift itself. Henry 8. Mayer of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, did this and found he got a response 60 
out of every 100 times. According to an article published 
in Drug Topics he sends letters to the hospital on the 
third day, after first checking to be sure that the baby 
is doing well, and includes a folder listing 49 types of 
baby needs. Of course, he departmentalizes, having 4 


Chart 9 


FAIR TRADE PRICE ANALYSIS 
% All Stores Selling At Each Price Level 


Chain Stores Independent Stores — 


Brand "A" 50¢ Brand "B" 50¢ Brand "A" Brand "B" 50¢ 


39¢ 98 98 


hog-43¢ 


baby department located next to the prescription case 
and the feminine hygiene department. This sort of thing 


morrow's profits. 


C. See if you can't arrange some system so that you kmow 
when new families move into the neighborhood. Send these 
families a "get acquainted” card, offering some inducement 
to get them into your store. 


All of the points that have been made during the past 45 minutes 
simply add up to one thing--the consumer, and not the retail 
druggist, is the master of the destiny of the retail drug store. 
These points reflect this situation because they represent the 

end result of some of the things druggists have learned in 
studying their customers’ needs and the reactions of those 
customers in getting those needs satisfied. It seems to me that 
the really successful druggist of tomorrow will make his own study 
of his own customers--and the customer he would like to have--in 
order to adapt his business to the neighborhood which he serves. 


On many products today, the drug store is not a necessity. 

Virtually all products except prescription items and some patent 
medicines--probably about 75% of the druggist's present volume of 
business--can be purchased elsewhere. The druggist can combat this 
competition by doing a better job in serving the consumer--which is, 
after all, just another name for "Merchandising!" 
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THE PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


Ralph W, Clark, Dean 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Oklahoma 


The prescription department contritutes to some extent to the profit of 
so-called average drugstores, but in many cases its importance is less tangible, 
It is the one department found exclusively in drugstores, ‘The merchandise in it. 
which mst be sold "by or on the prescription of a physician, dentist or veterin= ~ 
arian" represents most of the merchandise for the sale of which the druggist has 
an option, In extreme cases the prescription department is little more than an 
excuse for operating a drugstore with the advantages afforded simply because the 
prescription department, poor as it may be, makes it possible to call the store 
a drugstore, On the other hand there has been a relatively slow but steady 
growth of prescription shops, In these professional establishments, fifty per 
cent or more of the sales are prescriptions, No matter which point of view is. 
taken by the pharmacist in developing the prescription department, it is impor- 
tent to him, whether it is neglected or emphasized, 


People prefer one prescription department over another because of their 
over-all confidence in the pharmacist and his staff, because of its convenient 
location, and the prescription pricing nolicy of the department, Confidence in 
the person or persons who compound the prescriptions is by far the most impor- 
tant reason for favoring prescriptions dispensed in some prescription depart-_. 
ments rather than others, Many factors are involved in a well-operated and well- 
promoted prescription department, They contridute in various ways to the confi- 
dence people have in the establishment of their choice, It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss some of the ways which may be used to increase the value 
of the pharmacist's professional service in the prescription department, 


It may be apparent at this point that I believe that successful prescription 
departnents are the result of a pharmacist's genuine desire to make this most 
import;at part of pharmacy a vital service, followed by coubining and persistently 
applyiug a number of plans in a long time program, It has been my observation. 
that personality -- partly a gift and partly an achievement, which is often re- 
flected in the policy of the pharmacy and attitudes of other employees -- plays 
a very important role in any successful prescription department, Perhaps 
teachers may find ways to influence students who soon will become pharmacists to 
develop and make better use of their personalities ~— "the most profound, most 
mysterious, and most potential factor in the universe," Perhaps teachers may 
also eventually find a way to develop better reading habits in students, so 
that when young men or women become pharmacists they will not stop their educa-~ 
tion but become continually better members of their chosen profession, The keys 
to the means to plan, operate and promote better prescription departments lie 
in the development of personality and ability of pharmacists, 


Sales promotion may be defined as the total of all the activities that con- 
tribute to the sale of a product or service, 


Pharmacists used very little, if ge sales promotion back when the 
was a small, quiet place, identified by show globes in the windows, where drugs 
were sold to people who’ were ili, To because of public demand, the majority 
of vharmacists sell a variety of merchandise, in addition to giving a professional . 
service, in sreatly improved establishments with modern fronts and interiors, 
Although great strides have been made in sales promotion of good products by 
dramatizing their best features and presenting them in an attractive manner,. . 
pharmacists themselves have not made a great contribution compared to the enor~ 
mous outside sales promotion efforts being devoted to the products they sell, 
Pharmacists have done even less in presenting their public health service, Most 
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pharmecists are not aggressive in promoting their prescription service, their 
public health departments, or any other portion of their activities even after 
they have decided that one or the other of these departments should be treated 
differently than simply as another department, ‘The two points to be emphasized 
are that it is up to each pharmacist to decide which department or departments 
he considers should be actively promoted, and then he should coordinate adver= 


tising, display, and a regular, planned promotion policy, rather than a casual 
and uncertain practice, 


Pharmacies operated primarily or exclusively as prescription and health 
merchandise centers, are limited in number and their promotional problems vary 
considerably from many average pharmacies, On the other hand, many proprietors 
or managers of so-called average pharmacies are aware of the importance of the 
prescription department, as well as the sale of merchandise related to it, and 
therefore actively promote it for the many benefits derived from this excellent 
source of service, sales, and profit, It seems logical that pharmacy's role in . 
the protection of public health should be vigorously promoted, but even recent 
graduates from colieges of pharmacy sometimes seem to lack ability in this field, 


It has been said that, "Once, the pharmacist manufactured, Now, he largely 
distributes, He works less with his hands than he did formerly, but he must 


know more," This concise statement concerning the pharmacist's change from the 
position of establishing standar Ss to the dispenser of drugs which are stan- 
1 


dardized, covers the trend very well, It is true that he must know more to 
intelligently distribute and promote the sales of the many new products used 
by the medical profession today, The pharmacist should also Imow more about 
better sales promotional practices which will not interfere with the soundness 
of his professional work, but rather give the public an opportunity to evaluate 
and aj oreciate it, ‘The public is very much interested in health problems and. 
there will never be a better time for pharmacists to increase their sales pro- 
motion of the products and services they are in a position to supply, 


Some steps to be taken in sales promotion are: 


1, Improvement of appearance of the pharmacy, with 
special emphasis on the prescription department, 

2, Improvement of stock, 

f° Improvement of equipment and library, 

« More complete information on products sold, 

Se Promotion to physicians and dentists by news sheets, 
letters and calls, based on quality of potent, 
standardized products, and the service the pharmacist 
can offer the physician and his patients, 

6, Professional service of the kind to make the pharmacy 
a vital force in the community, 

7. Newspaper, radio and other largely institutional 

. advertising, 
8. Packages and package inserts, 
9. Window displays, 
10, Store displays, 
11, Conservation and better use of literature and displays 
. supplied by mamfacturers, and cooperation with their 
representatives, 
12, Fair prescription prices, 


Many prescription departments have been or will be brought out of hiding 
from obscure and crowded quarters, but still will remain at the rear of the 
store, Others will meet the customer's eye when he enters, because they will 
have been given a more prominent place toward the front of the store, I have 
never known a pharmacist who regretted moving the very important prescription 
department from the back of his drugstore to a more prominent and serviceable 
vosition on one side of the room, 
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The advantages of a semi-open prescription department are well established, 
and variations of this type of layout are important factors in prescription 
departments, A semi-open prescription desk may be adapted to fit individual 
tastes and needs, Most pharmacists desire a certain degree of privacy in their 
prescription work, and accordingly favor keeping the front of the prescription 
desk up to a level permitting work to be done without undue exposure to public 
view, A wrapping and service counter placed in front of the semi-open pres- 


cription desk ensures even more privacy by keeping the customer at a greater 
distance from the pharmacist as he works, 


Old fixtures, which completely close the view to the prescription depart~ 
ment, can be replaced by new or remodeled fixtures which will change the usually 
unimpressive back room into a more attractive, noticeable department, The 
pharmacist is more apt to keep a partially open prescription department clean 
and attractive and not devote it to other than professional uses, ‘The fact that 
the pharmacist is enabled to view his store completely while compounding 
prescriptions also is important; and when customers see that the pharmacist is 


busy in the prescription department they may be more patient in awaiting their 
turn for service, 


lost pharmacists prefer to feature the products of reputable manufacturers 
in their prescription departments, It is unsound practice to feature one "line" 
to the exclusion of others, if one expects cooperation from other mamfacturers® 
medic:l service representatives, Chemicals and pharmaceuticals which are 
acceptable to the medical profession and the public may be shown at a safe 
distance on shelves constructed behind the semi~open prescription desk, While 
the semi-open prescription department serves to attract attention to the ; 
"mysteries" of Pharmacy, it also provides a means properly to display pharmaceu- 
ticals and chemicals, encourages the pharmacist to keep this important depart- 
ment clean and professional looking, provides a suitable place to compound 
prescriptions, and generally enhances the appearance of the drugstore, Plans . 
and suggestions for building or remodelling prescription departments are availe 
able from several mamfacturers, 


It has been found that a prescription department which is physically ade~ 
quate and modern, whether semi-open or closed, generally contributes to better 
prescription service and volume, Recognizing and discarding sub-standard old 
products, and stocking fresh dependable products which are required by members 
of the medical profession to serve their patients is another important factor 
in improving prescription volume, Many prescription departments have poor . 
equipment and inadequate reference books and files, Qualitative and quantita- 
tive accuracy are essential to the dispensing of prescriptions and they surpass 

many other elements in building confidence in a prescription department, The 
use of graduated bottles rather than more accurate graduates is an undesirable 
practice outlawed in several states, No pharmacist needs to advertise that he 
has fresh drugs, or that he compounds prescriptions exactly as written, to the 
embarrassment of his colleagues, who are not really his competitors, because of 
the inference that only his prescription department offers these things, The 
medical profession and the public will observe very promptly and be influenced 


by the quality of drugs, equipment and information available in a prescription 
department, 


If I were asked for my impression of the greatest handicap in the develop= 
ment of prescription business, I wovld say that it is lack of knowledge of both 
official and non-official products, The recent graducte is better posted on 
the official products, but- soon finds himself wanting there too, He frequently 
is poorly informed concerning non-official pharmaceuticals which are predominant 

in prescription departments, Newton D, Baker made a statement which applies to 
00 many graduates of all types of colleges, He said, "The man who graduates 
today and stops learning tomorrow is uneducated the day after," You all are 
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familiar with the problem of keeping informed and properly stocked with new . 
products which, incidentally, are essentially sold to the pharmacy on consign 
ment in most instances as they are returnable for credit within a reasonable 
time, To keep up with what is new, it is necessary to read medical and phar= 
maceutical journals as well as the house publications and literature from - 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufacturers, The manufacturers! representatives 
can furnish most useful information to pharmacists as they detail in their 
area, Physicians and dentists will, in time, become interested in a pharmacist 
and his pharmacy if he can give them quick, dependable information on the new 
drugs about which they inquire, Some pharmacists have found that it pays to 
send bulletins or letters containing information of this kind to physicians and 
dentists, One very great advantage of this program is that the pharmacist 
finds himself developing an interest on his own part, and then gaining customers 
as a result of being up-to-date and capable of rendering specific service, 


Pharmacists have the right to exercise their knowledge in influencing 
physicians and dentists to prescribe various kinds of preparations which ghey 
believe. to be of advantage to the patient, A sure way to develop prescription 
business is by contacting physicians and dentists through personal calls and 
letters, Pharmacists are prepared to help these men Ay oersae suggestions which 
will be of value to their patients, Either or both methods of contact can be . 
used to advantage, but results will be secured only in proportion to the regu- 
larity of the contacts and the value of the service rendered, 


Good service means quick service, A good method_of 
aids in giving good service, especially on refills, In.general, it is d 


oun 

best to file prescriptions tn comparatively small uni ts~-approxtmately 100 
prescriptions rather than a thousand or more--especially if several pharmacists 
are working in a prescription department. A few large shops are 
using the microfilm method of filing and reading prescriptions, This space 
saving method makes it possible to file approximately 8000 prescriptions in a. 
carton less than four inches square and one inch deep, A pharmacist who oper-. 
ates several stores may use their film records to have all prescriptions avail- 
able in one store so he may close others on Sundays and holidays, A card file 
by customers! names will avoid delay and make a good impression when a customer 
does not have the number of a prescription when a refill is required, However, 
it should be noted here that refills of dangerous drugs and certain specific 
drugs may not be considered to the patient's advantage or legal, Promiscuous 

_ refilling of prescriptions is not practiced in a well and ethically operated 
prescription department, 


Prescription volume may be developed by newspaper and radio advertising, 
window displays, and interior displays, All of these mediums may be used to 
advantage to let the public and the public health professions know that the 
pharmacy is operated by a professionally minded man, Future pharmacists shoyld 
be taught to use to better advantage the professional material in their phar 

macies, as well. as that which is supplied for them by manufacturers, The code 

of ethics of the A, Ph, A, should be observed in advertising and in all acti 
vities in the prescription department, It is well to point out here that 
advertising must be truthful, not misleading, or it will bring discredit to 
Pharmacy, The pharmacist may find himself in legal difficulty if he disregards 
this warning, It is probable that there is no such thing as "free" delivery 
service, as an example, 


Valuable professional display material is available from many manufacturerse 
Pharmacy presents many interesting and dramatic themes for displays, At least 
occasional professional window and store displays are essential in a program 
to promote a prescription department, Much of the available display material 
is wasted or at least improperly used, 
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Prescription packages and labels are undergoing continual improvement, _ 
They are important in the promotion of a prescription department and are dis= 
cussed in detail in Chapter 10 of the third volume of Lippincott!'s American 
Pharmacy Series, Prescription pricing is well presented in the following | 
chapter of the same book, Some pricing system is badly needed by most phan 
macies, It should be simple so that it may be successfylly put into effect, 


At the present time there still is too large a variation in prescription 
pricing, The range should be curtailed at a fair level, 


One very aprarent trend is that a comparatively few pharmacists are en- 
phasiving and promoting their prescription departments and as a result they are 
Cispe: sing more prescriptions as others barely maintain their former volume or 
may be compounding. fewer prescriptions, A prescription department is required 
ina (rugstore, The investment is great. Professional training and interest 
should be adequate, It seems obvious that every pharmacist should be interested 
in offering a contimally better professional service to his community, 


The prescription market is changing from one prescription department to 
another and in many other ways, But another interesting trend is that more 
are veing dispensed and at a considerably higher average price 

ecause of the new, potent, and many instances, miracle crugs, It is up to 
each pharmacist to decide whether he wants to disnense more or less than the 
average number of prescriptions, If he decides to increase his prescription 
volume it can be done if he will follow a well-planned and regularly executed 
procram directed toward the heart of the drugstore==-the prescription department, 
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